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THE PREACHER AS PONTIFEX 


HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ee* title worn by the visible head of the Roman Catholic Church 
is a picturesque description of the ideal of all true preaching. 
He is the Pontifex Maximus. Immediately that title derived from 
the life of the Empire where bridge building was the symbol of 
an indispensable service. The man who built a bridge reduced 
life’s barriers, pushed back frontiers, opened a highway for 
Rome’s armies and commerce and generally enlarged the horizons 
of the Empire, and enriched the life of her citizens. More re- 
motely the title came from the primitive conception of the people 
to whom the Pontifex Maximus, the bridge builder who excelled 
all others, was he who built a bridge into the unseen world. 

Standing today in the midst of a shaken and a shaking world, 
with the crash of falling Empires assailing our ears, old orders 
and institutions passing away, and the “shape of things to come” 
not yet discernible, many amongst us are asking, “What will the 
future of preaching be in this present world?” Can this practice, 
once characterized by an effective exponent as foolishness and still 
labeled by many the acme of foolishment, survive? And if it does 
survive the earthquake experiences of our time, what will be its 
nature and quality in the kind of world that may emerge tomorrow 
from the chaos of today? 

History illumines both these questions. It comes to remind 
us that the fourth decade of the twentieth century is not the first 
earthquake period that the practice of preaching has endured. 
Timorous Christians exhibit a strange forgetfulness of the scenes 
in which their religion had its origin. One of these St. Paul 
describes thus: “Our Lord Jesus Christ on the night in which He 
was betrayed took bread ... and said... ‘this do in remembrance 
of me.’”’ On the night of betrayal when it seemed that everything 
for which He had contended was going down to utter defeat, and 
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the forces arrayed against His Kingdom were moving on to over- 
whelming triumph, Jesus calmly appointed the observances of His 
church for the centuries yet to come. He gave command to His 
disciples to do certain things in remembrance of Him, assuming 
that after the enemies had done their worst His Kingdom would 
still be living and operating. 

This world is very old. Its customs, institutions, and tradi- 
tional reliances have been oft shaken. Yet through all the stress 
of centuries of change and decay, past indifference, misinterpreta- 
tion, and varied revolutions, religious faith has had both survival 
value and the capacity for adaptation. And if beyond all these 
experiences it has still pleased God through the foolishness of 
preaching to save those that believe, we need not be dismayed by 
those who affirm that the voice of the preacher is destined to grow 
progressively diminuendo until it fades ultimately into silence. We 
may believe that after the war lords and ministers of death have 
had their say and have departed from the stage there will be even 
greater need for those who have “this ministry of reconciliation.” 
After the strident voices of those who fill the air with the call to 
hatred have been silenced, the ambassadors of God will be an- 
nouncing the great amnesty. After 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart 

Still (will) stand thine ancient sacrifice, 
A broken and a contrite heart. 


And although our proud civilization may have reduced its cities 
and factories and its “green and pleasant land’’ to a wilderness, 
there will still be the “voice crying in the wilderness, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
your God.” 


Preaching will survive in the world of tomorrow as it has 
in all the shaken worlds of the yesterdays, if it is of the sort that 
deserves to survive. And once more the testimony of history 
comes to remind us that it will deserve to survive if it maintains 
its only true ideal. That ideal has been variously defined. “Preach- 
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ing,” says Philipps Brooks, “is the communication of divine truth 
through personality,’ thus bringing into focus two important 
realities. Says Gaius Glenn Atkins, it is “the creation by the 
spoken word of some sense of the presence of God and the reality 
of religion.” Whatever our definitions of preaching may be, its 
ideal is faithfully and vividly pictured in the original concept of 
the term “Pontifex Maximus.” The true preacher is always a 
bridge builder, erecting a structure into the unseen world, a struc- 
ture anchored upon two shores and designed to carry the most 
important commerce of life between these two vital points, the 
soul of man and the heart of the eternal. 

The preacher who would speak with the accent of the authority 
of this changing world must preserve that ideal of preaching. He 
must be a true pontifex. He will hear the powerful voice of one 
speaking out of the past as he flings the torch from failing hands 
and saying, “for the grace of God hath appeared bringing salva- 
tion to all men, instructing us to the intent that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lust we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world, looking for the blessed hope and the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” His preaching will be like a tree 
that sends its roots deep down into the sustaining soil, and at the 
same time lifts its branches up into the face of the sun and the 
sky. It will belong to earth and to heaven, and will be constantly 
aware of both. It will hold to an ideal expressed, timidly enough 
I am sure, but none the less acutely, by a member of the recent 
Junior class in an examination. “The preacher is always a shep- 
herd. He takes his people from the pew or the home or the dusty 
road up into the mountain of God. (He can take them only where 
he has been.) There they feed on eternal truth, each digesting 
what he can. There they look out upon the world from which they 
came, and see it in its true perspective. Then the preacher leads 
them back to the pew or the home or the dusty road.”’* 

The preaching of tomorrow, then, must be firmly anchored 
upon the farther shore. It must communicate a message and a 
power that come from “beyond our bourne of Time and Place.” 


* George M. Walborn. 
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The supreme duty with which it is charged must be that of lead- 
ing the souls of men into the “secret place of the Most High.” 
Its authority must be that which is derived not from the wisdom 
of men or their cunning speech, but from the power of God. The 
preacher shall not merely join the “goodly fellowship of the 
prophets,” an estate which too often has satisfied the eager hearts 
and the reforming zeal of our generation, and has left unac- 
complished the real tasks of the kingdom because it has addressed 
itself wholly to the circumference and has not started with the 
center. He must also be one of the “glorious company of the 
apostles,” men charged with the commission of ministering a truth 
not their own, and who, faithful to that commission, at one time 
turned the world upside down because they possessed and com- 
municated a dynamic in that message in which the will and the 
heart of God lived. 

A solemn responsibility rests upon the messengers of God 
in all ages, a responsibility now increased and accentuated by the 
confused and trying conditions of life in a world in which “the 
lights have gone out.” The preacher is not his own spokesman. 
He is an ambassador conveying the good news of his Sovereign. 
He is not an architect of edifices of time, but the builder of a bridge 
that spans the chasm between time and eternity. It is his duty to 
bring the message of the grace and power of God, the inexhaustible 
resources of the Divine into the lives of men so effectively, with 
such reality, that through him the lost world of human need meets 
that unseen world of divine grace and experiences life eternal. 

This he can do only as he himself is no stranger to the life 
of that farther shore. Souls can be brought to that knowledge of 
God in which is life eternal only by those to whom God is Living 
Reality, with whom they have actual transactions, whom they 
know in the innermost shrine of their lives as the One in whom 
they live and move and have their being. Like their Master who 
spake as never man spake because He lived as never man lived 
they must exhibit in all their relationships that identity with the 
truth they declare which men recognize as reality. The life that 
is hid with God in Christ Jesus must be their own personal pos- 
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session if they would communicate divine power to a world which 
so sorely needs that life as its only hope of salvation. 


Preaching, therefore, must begin in the heart of the preacher 
who is united through faith with God in Christ Jesus. It must 
bring to the world abundant stores of the riches of God from 
His Word. It must be familiar with the “immemorial insights” 
of the Bible, and offer to men not “mere snatches here and there, 
but great sections which shall be the road to the heart of its 
message.”* The preaching that shall survive and be a leavening 
and saving force in whatever world may emerge from this con- 
fused, tangled life of today must be preaching through whose 
speech and life and utter dedication the “heaven light” shines to 
bestow warmth and illumination upon all the ways of men. 

The preaching of tomorrow, true to this whole ideal, must 
also be anchored in the life of the world that now is. If there 
have been those messengers of God who failed to bring the Ulti- 
mate Reality to the life of man because they forsook the timeless- 
ness of their Sovereign’s message to deal only with the transient 
conditions of this life, there have also been those who failed 
because their vision did not include this hither shore. There is 
a kind of preaching of which a pulpit experience of my own is a 
parable. It was in a noon day service in a mid-city church of 
Philadelphia. As the preacher entered the pulpit the lights in 
the nave were turned out so that the congregation sat in semi- 
darkness. At the same time a strong light was directed upon 
the pulpit and its occupant, with the result that the very brilliance 
of the light falling upon the preacher, the Bible and the manuscript 
shut out from his view the people to whom the message was 
directed. The living souls, hungering for the Word of God were 
there. But a circle of light shut them out from the preacher’s 
gaze. They were not included in his vision. Our pulpits do in 
reality become at times like that. It was Martin Luther’s fre- 
quent complaint that the church of his day was given too much 
to otherworldliness, that it was so occupied with preparing men 


* Woodrow Wilson’s inscription in the New Testaments given to American soldiers 
in the World War. 
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for citizenship in a future world that it failed to make them good 
citizens in this present world. 

In this he was properly interpreting the mind of the prophets 
as well as of Christ. One who listens to their preaching cannot 
fail to catch the notes of a music that belongs to two worlds and 
not to one alone. A prophet like Micah exclaims “wherewith shall 
I come before the Lord and bow myself before the Most High 
God. Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or the 
thousand rivers of oil. He hath showed thee, O man, what is good 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Joel issues his call, 
“Ye people rend your hearts and not your garments.” The Herds- 
man of Tekoa startles the complacent people of Israel with his 
declaration of God’s displeasure, “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . Take away 
from me the noise of your songs... . But let justice roll down 
as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” As we hear 
them we perceive that these men of the spirit proclaimed a truth 
that had its roots in the world of unseen spiritual values, but that 
had its fruits in the practical space-time world of human ex- 
perience. The light of heaven shone in their faces, but the grime 
and travail of the world were upon their lives. And the message 
they declared had its issue in such practical realities as weights 
and measures, wages and hours, housing, the accumulation and 
use of property—all items of this present world. 

These prophets of the Old Testament were but the fore- 
runners of an interpretation of religion that flowered into its finest 
expression in the life and message of Jesus. No one has ever 
lived whose life was so manifestly rooted in eternity, so deeply 
conscious of the unseen world, so confident of the eternal mansions. 
Heaven was in every speech that He uttered. The very angels 
of God could be heard singing in His every message, or seen upon 
every picture He painted. But no one who reads His words can 
escape their tremendous implications for the life that now is. The 
demands for social righteousness, for sensitivity to human need 
for honorable living were never more imperatively declared. Re 
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ligion, in the teaching of Christ, and later of His commissioned 
representatives, was never a vague, beautiful fancy relating to a 
life that will dawn when time shall be no more. It was rather a 
reality drawing its meaning, its direction, application and very 
life itself from eternity, translating an eternal power into the 
experiences of daily life, and making available for all the needs of 
men the inexhaustible resources of God, having in it as St. Paul 
put it, “the promise of the life that now is as well as of that to 
come.” 

It is significant that when in any age the leaders and mes- 
sengers of Christ’s religion forsook this ideal, retreated from the 
conflict with the world, the flesh, and the devil, devoted themselves 
wholly to other worldliness, their religion became shrunken in 
power, in influence, in life. Here is the church in Jerusalem 
meeting behind closed doors, intent upon saving its life, and all 
but dying until the hand of the persecutor drives it out into the 
world; here is the church in Palestine in the days of the monks 
and ascetics witheringly described in its futility and fruitlessness 
by Dr. Francis Peabody, and more recently by Dr. EH. E. Fosdick 
in his Pilgrimage to Palestine. Here is the church in Russia ignor- 
ing the estate of the multitudes while it debates remote questions 
of liturgy; yes, here is the church of our own day allowing the 
note of triumph that properly belongs to the Christian faith to 
be muted because it fails to live by “creative and rebellious faith.” 
Surveying all these expressions of the life of Christianity, who 
can fail to hear a call to return to that quality of faith—“‘this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even your faith.” 

The messengers and prophets of a spiritual religion may not 
retreat from the conflict and say “the days are evil, and naught 
can be done.” That were to repeat the paralyzing mistake of 
those Christian saints whose withdrawal brought so dire a blight 
upon Christianity in the land of its birth. They must rather hear 
the stimulating summons of a St. Paul, “put on the whole armor 
of God.” They must possess the “Faith that Rebels,’ described 
by Principal Cairns of Aberdeen in his book of that title, “we are 
to go into the age old war against all sin and all tragedy of circum- 
stance as well in firm faith that our Father wills to make an end of 
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them all. That alone is the full Christian idea of God, which is 
a standard for all Christian living and prayer. We are therefore 
to wage a truceless war against everything, which corrupts the 
soul and ruins the body and mind and kills the liberty of man. We 
are to carry on that war by creative and rebellious faith, rebellious 
not against the Supreme Will but against the intruding and 
transient evils of human life.” 

Nor may the messengers and prophets of religion in the world 
of tomorrow align themselves with the world, adopt its legalism, its 
various reliances, its slogans, and platforms and programs. The 
salt can lose its savor. And the history of our moral and social 
reforms ought to impress us with the futility of a reformation 
that concerns itself wholly with the external and legalistic aspects 
of life while it ignores the deepest conditioning factor of all, the 
spirit. Let the ambassador of God speak the message of his 
Sovereign, the only message he is commissioned to declare, that 
message which because it is a gospel is the only power of God 
unto salvation. 

When he fulfills this ideal faithfully, laboring to anchor the 
bridge firmly upon both shores, he will repeat in the lives of those 
who receive his message the experience of Habakkuk. This dis- 
cerning soul surveying the evil estate of his people, the hurt, and 
wrong, and oppression of life, was moved to ask the skeptics’ ques- 
tion. He faced life with a deep problem in his mind. But through 
actual fellowship with God this skeptic was enabled to emerge to 
one of the noblest declarations of pure faith recorded in Scripture: 
“Though the fig tree shall not blossom and there shall be no meat 
in the field, the labor of the olive shall fail and there shall be no 
fruit in the vine: the flock shall be cut off from the fold and there 
shall be no herd in the stall, yet will I rejoice in the Lord and joy 
in the God of my salvation. And I will walk with Him in heavenly 
places.” Such faith and fellowship, reflected in a sincere presenta- 
tion of the truth the preacher has made his own, will send hearers 
away from the House of God saying as did Hopeful in Pilgrim’s 
Progress when Atheist sought to convince him of the unreality of 
the eternal city—“What, no Mount Zion! Did we not see from 
the Delectable Mountains the gate of the City?” 


THE BIBLE AND OUR CULTURE MENTALITY 


RICHARD R. SYRE 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


U IS the historical task of the church to present her message in the 
hope, not only of influencing the world, but also of changing it. 
She has been doing this by consistently opposing the sensate incli- 
nations of her time with the testimonies of her spiritual experi- 
ences. Her recourse, tool, and standard in this quest have been the 
Bible.. In this enterprise of changing the attitude and outlook of 
her time, the church has met with varying success. While always 
succeeding with individuals and communities, her ideals have been 
only rarely achieved for an epoch. When, however, the church did 
succeed, it became apparent in the thought, art, and social life of a 
time. The church’s success, in short, can be seen in the measure 
in which it changes or maintains the culture mentality of a time. 
What is culture mentality? Let me begin with a definition. 
The mentality of a time is the common denominator of an epoch 
which gives direction to the multiplicity of its manifestations. This 
definition may be illustrated with some concrete examples. The 
culture mentality of the Gothic epoch is that productivity which 
brought forth a distinct architecture, philosophy, art, mode of life, 
code of morals, and other culture manifestations. The Gothic ca- 
thedral and the medieval saint are expressions of the Gothic Zeit- 
geist. It is distinct from the mentality of the Renaissance, which 
produced its corresponding values in a different literature, art, 
architecture, philosophy, and code of morals. The culture mental- 
ity of the industrial age, in turn, is that common denominator 
underlying the great variety of creations and efforts of this age, 
ranging from the invention of the steam engine to twentieth cen- 
tury democracy, or from nineteenth century revivalism to indus- 
trial streamlining. 
An illustration from the field of art may still further clarify 
this issue. A picture is brought to an expert for appraisal. The 
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name of the painter is unknown; yet the expert is able to determine 
with considerable accuracy the age of the picture, the probable 
painter, and the approximate value. He is not likely to make a 
mistake, for he knows the style and the technique of the various 
schools and the objects of pictorial representation of the painters 
and their times. Of course, there is no law inherent in painting, 
nor reason why a Rubens could not paint like el Greco, but there 
are tremendous psychological odds against it. It is upon this psy- 
chological probability that the art dealer bases his judgment. 

Granting, then, the existence of varying culture mentalities, 
we shall occupy ourselves with a logical deduction: a culture men- 
tality creates types. Again a few examples may serve to fix this 
conclusion in our minds. Consider the Christian anchorite of the 
decline of the Roman Empire, his fierce attempt to emulate his 
spiritual ideal by depriving himself of all luxuries and even necessi- 
ties, and observe the general approval of the contemporary church 
leadership. Compare him with the energetic missionary ascetic of 
the West during the great European migration—a Wilfred, a 
Swithbert, or a Boniface. Bred in another clime and in another 
epoch, their personalities and their work bear the stamp of the 
culture mentality of their time. 

Or take the ambitious merchant and explorer at the height of 
the Renaissance, a Marco Polo, a Columbus, a Magellan—the 
breadth of their courage and daring and the height of their vision 
were the dowries of their era. Their thoughts and achievements 
were part of the Zeitgeist of the Renaissance. Or remember the 
pioneers of our own American past. Their robust virtues, their 
aggressive individualism are hardly as much the tokens of their 
race as they are the expression of the culture mentality of the time 
—the conditioned response to the challenges of the new, the prom- 
ising, and the dangerous. 

This may suffice as a characterization of the concepts of cul- 
ture mentality and culture types. It need only be added that a 
similar perusal could be made of the laws, the customs, and the 
thinking of a time. If, for instance, we read that a certain land- 
lady of Rose ‘Tavern, London, was fined and, together with four 
other ladies, was put into the stocks for the possession of cooked 
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and raw meats during Lent, we could approximately date this inci- 
dent during the sixteenth century from our knowledge of the exist- 
ence and enforcement of Lenten laws. A similar conviction today 
would be an anachronism. Or if we should hear a sermon which 
takes as its premise the divine right of kings, it would fail utterly 
to impress us as cogent, while in the seventeenth century the same 
discourse might not have failed to achieve acclaim. Knowledge of 
these factors enables us to date with fair accuracy a book, an argu- 
ment, a picture, a building, or a man. 

Our interest today, however, is not so much historical as con- 
temporary. And yet the meaning of our culture mentality is not 
easily discovered because of the complexity of our twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. It undoubtedly requires an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, a requirement which greatly exceeds our resources. We may 
evade too close a scrutiny of the experts by endeavoring to find in 
the maze of cultural expressions that common denominator which 
seems to give direction to the greatest number of individual efforts. 
This may be done by an examination of modern attitudes toward 
certain categories and values. For the sake of clarity we shall sub- 
divide the matter into a discussion of the contemporary attitude 
toward (1) science, (2) ethics, (3) religion, and (4) art, and an 
examination of the same in relation to corporate society (1) in its 
past and present, and (2) in its speculation about the future. 

1, Attitude toward Science. Of all the means which helped 
to revolutionize the habits and the thinking of the modern epoch, 
none was more effective than industrialization. From its modest 
start in England in the eighteenth century it gathered speed and 
momentum, especially on the North American continent. It 
brought a new message for the individual, the liberation from the 
burden of menial tasks, and pointed toward a new vision of society. 
In spite of creating! innumerable and grave problems, the mental- 
ity of our time acclaimed it and was willing to accept its challenges. 
So rapid was the progress toward the envisaged goal that the like- 
ness of a speeding vehicle is not an inappropriate description. 
Twentieth century humans are passengers on its speeding platform, 
straining their eyes toward the still distant goal and lifting their 
hearts in glee over each new invention and every startling dis- 
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covery. Our agencies of education have attuned themselves to 
this prevalent cultural mood. The curricula of our schools have 
been adjusted to meet the demand for science and technology. 
Classical learning, though not officially discarded, finds very little 
response among students. Disciplines like metaphysics or theology 
fail almost completely to interest the more or less learned. The 
emphasis of religion, in preaching, is much less transcendental and 
more practical. The individual is apt to choose the guidance of 
religion because of the promise that it will benefit his temporal 
rather than his after life. 

The knowledge and mastery of facts have become all important 
—facts which can be reasonably comprehended and experimented 
with and which can serve some immediate purpose. Thus history 
is taught as a process motivated by economic or other comprehen- 
sible factors. Psychology seeks to understand and transmit the 
facts concerning conduct in order to benefit immediate situations. 
The ideal of scientific inquiry is mathematical accuracy, its aim is 
the prediction of courses of behavior or events, its goal is to know 
in order to control. 

All this seems so perfectly right and obvious to us that it takes 
the shock of acquaintance with other cultural epochs when this 
was not so to make us realize its revolutionary character. The aim 
of knowing has not always been to control environment. The 
medieval scholar, for instance, did not have the goal of personal 
or social control as the outcome of his science, but rather attempted 
to conform himself and his environment to the findings of his inves- 
tigations. Hence the medieval flowering of sciences whose realm 
was the supersensory, as expressed in theology, metaphysics, and 
philosophy. These disciplines emphasized conformity rather than 
control. According to the same inner logic of the medieval men- 
tality the results of such investigations must be incorporated into 
laws, thus conforming society to the results of medieval scholar- 
ship. From here we may pass in review the colorful array of laws 
against witches and sorcerers, laws enforcing fasts and religious 
observances, and the generally very intimate interrelationship of 
church and state. Out of the same attitude toward knowing 
sprang the fierce attempts to conform all individualists who arrived 
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at novel results by their own scientific road. Galileo’s trial regis- 
tered not so much the narrowness of the Roman Church as the 
medieval attitude toward his mathematical method of arriving at 
truth. A similar issue can be found in the conflict of the fore- 
runners of the Reformation with vested authority. The medieval 
mind strove after knowledge in order to conform and be con- 
formed, while the possible modern attitude is to know in order 
to control. 


2. Attitude toward Ethics. Under this heading let us con- 
sider the prevalent attitude toward the ends and purposes of life. 
The one most often voiced is some form of Eudaemonism—happi- 
ness for the individual, the greatest number of individuals, or, in 
rare instances, altruism, the happiness of fellowmen. Here it can 
also be observed that happiness, in most instances, whether by 
statement or implication, is to be understood as present, contem- 
poraneous, and terrestrial bliss. Toward this end our schools, our 
social agencies, our states and communities, and our churches labor. 
This, at least in the case of the churches, is the observation of prom- 
inent and apparently disinterested laymen like the editors of the 
magazine Fortune,’ who have recently criticized the churches for 
being the mouthpiece of popular opinion rather than the proclaim- 
ers of the will of God. Indeed, the value of the churches in the eyes 
of many faithful laymen is some sort of social lubricant smoothing 
the ugly corners of human personalities and fitting them with an 
ethical veneer into complex human interrelationships. 

Even the more exalted ethical aim of perfection as the end 
and purpose of life has been fitted with a very earthly garb. The 
individual is to be perfected mentally, physically, and, in a sense, 
spiritually so as to fit better into a perfected society. The pre- 
supposition that the individual is perfectible is often implicity held. 
The judge and authority of ethical conduct is most frequently soci- 
ety, while divine sanction is dispensed with. Man is the measure 
of ethical conduct, and he is the sole beneficiary of it. 


3. Attitude toward Religion. The modern attitude toward 
the worshiping individual is more complex. It concerns a stratum 


1 Fortune, January, 1940, Vol. 21, No. 1, “War and Peace.” 
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of the modern awareness which is not easily reducible to one level. 
It is fraught with hidden dynamics which can alter in course and 
direction. 

However, there are some facts which may offer ground for 
generalization. Though the present day mentality often greatly 
favors religious attachment, it does so not because of any great 
convictions of the truth of this or that denominational creed, but 
rather because of the ethical emphasis of all creeds. Religion in 
general is thought to be a panacea for revolution, social unrest, 
crime, insanity, and many more things. It is the secular aspect of 
religion which is understood and appreciated. Strong theistic at- 
tachments, it is thought, can aid in the education and organization 
of society, while the other-worldly orientation of religion is con- 
sidered its expedient inner mechanism. 

4, Attitude toward Art. It has often been said by competent 
art critics that the great need of modern art is a consuming passion, 
an attachment to some great ideal which will imbue our self-cen- 
tered productivity with a visionary’s zeal, demanding the highest 
and best in the artist for the altar of his devotion. Our greatest 
masterpieces of art, architecture, or music are not contemporane- 
ous. They are those pictures and cathedrals, and that music, which 
have been created in glorification of a great attachment. Our art 
today lacks such ennobling passion. It is rarely the language of a 
soul giving its best to glorify the elusive beauty and holiness of the 
unattainable. 

Modern art is gigantic, demonstrative, and impulsive. Far too 
often it glorifies the nebulous uprushings in the soul of the artist. 
It speaks to a hasty time in a sketchy language. It serves the ends 
of men, and having itself no attachment, fails to point us to any. 

This has not always been so. The art of the Middle Ages and 
of the classical Greek epoch betrays a magnificent obsession—the 
glorification of God through every available medium. It is the 
greatness of such idea-bound art that it only wants to be servant, 
attuning the senses to the convictions of the soul. 

But now let us look into the modern attitude toward society. 
First, in its relation to the past and the present. It has often been 
observed that the radical difference between Greco-Roman and He- 
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brew philosophy of history was that the first saw the golden age in 
the past, while the second looked forward to it in the future. We 
as the heirs of the Greco-Roman civilization have reversed this 
position. Can we attribute this change to the influence of two 
thousand years of Hebrew-Christian influence? We should not be 
too quick to assume this. At least, we should ask ourselves if the 
new life with which Christianity imbued the Greco-Roman world 
was of the same kind as the one which was fast ebbing out of its 
veins. It undoubtedly was not. Christ’s message and messengers 
were not the crutches which supported the decaying western world. 
They were rather a resurrection which brought the West from its 
grave with an utterly new life. Christianity transformed the sen- 
sate culture of the West into a theocracy, which abode with un- 
mitigated strength until the thirteenth century. Its optimism was 
the optimism of the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures. However, the 
medieval theocracy declined after the thirteenth century until it 
finally expired under the assaults of rising nationalism. With 
nationalism as aides and companions came materialism and tech- 
nology, which in turn changed the culture mentality from its 
attachment to supersensory authority to that of the senses. 

A new optimism was born, the optimism of our time, that 
through the skill and insight of men the golden age of mankind 
will be realized in the future. This faith is dominant in our think- 
ing and planning. Out of this belief springs also our attitude 
toward the past. 

The history of our race is from the present point of view a 
series of trials and errors with a final sudden ascent to our heights. 
Toward the past we feel no sense of obligation other than a vague 
gratitude for the long attempts and trials which finally resulted in 
the discovery of the means for our present and future bliss. We 
know nothing of a sense of guilt toward mankind’s past because 
we assume, from our vantage point, that then, mankind not hav- 
ing the tools, the goal could not be achieved. The problem of right 
or wrong has no emotional quality because we take it to be relative. 
We feel no other responsibility toward the past than to profit from 
its errors. We hold the moral issues and conflicts of the time to 
be entirely divorced from any metaphysical relations to the past. 
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Our second survey concerns contemporary speculation about 
the future. Our cultural mood considers the present state of 
affairs as an unfortunate but necessary disturbance in connection 
with the revolutionary changes which must now take place in order 
to prepare for the glories of the future. But there is very little 
doubt as to the correctness of the goal and much agreement as to 
the necessary steps toward its attainment. They are: more pro- 
duction, more distribution, more education, and a general raising 
of the standard of living. We pride ourselves on having made 
great strides toward the golden age and expect from the future 
even greater progress on the road which we have blazed. 

Our attitude toward religion in this progress toward Utopia 
is that of means toward end. Hence, in practice, we do not recog- 
nize any supersensory authority. We have relegated religion to 
the place of an auxiliary whose purpose it is to contribute its part 
like chemistry, physics, psychology, or any other science toward 
the achievement of this goal. Hence the angry, accusing voices 
raised against religion when it fails to establish temporal results 
like industrial peace, social betterment, public enlightenment, pre- 
vention or elimination of crime, or other similar objects. 

Let us briefly gather the strands which pattern the culture 
mentality of our time. We began with an analysis of the con- 
temporary attitude toward knowledge and concluded that the com- 
mon denominator for our scientific inquiries is the desire to know 
in order to control environment. Disciplines which aim at con- 
forming the individual to any supersensory power are in obvious 
neglect. 

Our inquiry into the ethical aims of the contemporary men- 
tality has yielded the insight that the sway of systems stressing 
man as the measure of ethical conduct is prevalent. Whether this 
aim be happiness, perfection, or duty, our contemporary mentality 
gives it a secular meaning. 

Ina similar way religion has passed through a period of trans- 
valuation and is now most acceptable as handmaid, but heeded very 
little as mistress. 

Art also expresses the prevalent sensate mentality by glorify- 
ing man not as creature but as master. Little attachment is pro- 
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claimed through its various media to any other than human alle- 
giance. The attitude of our culture toward the history of organized 
society is condescending. Little feeling of responsibility toward 
the past can be registered, and no sense of guilt toward past fail- 
ures is felt; nor is there any awareness of metaphysical relations 
to foregoing epochs. The attitude toward disturbances and con- 
flicts, on the other hand, is that of sympathetic understanding 
toward their material causes, registering implicit materialistic 
optimism. The foundations of contemporary faith rest more con- 
sciously on the conviction of ultimate beneficent mastery of tech- 
nological tools than on any deep-reaching spiritual persuasion. 
This conviction also pervades our assurance about the future. The 
golden age is yet to come and will be the prize of our present strug- 
gles, and efforts. It is not thought of as the result of any super- 
sensory power’s intervention but as the effect of the mastery of 
our new-found opportunity. 

Our culture mentality, therefore, presents the picture of a 
thoroughly sensate one. Its leaders are men of wealth or power, 
or clever political machinators who exercise it not by any super- 
natural claims but by the effective mastery of matter. Being 
sensate, it has standards of conduct and satisfaction which derive 
their sanction from the individual or from society. As such, how- 
ever, they come in conflict with the standards of individuals and 
groups whose conduct and aims are equally relative. The inevitably 
ensuing strife finds no arbiter between the dissenting factions be- 
cause none of them will recognize any other than sensate authority. 
This seems to be the root of our present day internal and inter- 
national strife. For this reason our appeal to law and order is of 
little avail. It has no universally recognized sanction. It can, 
therefore, be only a coercive instrument in the hand of one group 
against the other. It has to have the support of material might 
in order to impress the dissenting group of its right. 

This seems to be the dilemma of our time. Hence the frantic 
cry from the most diverse quarters for the restoration of religious 
sanctions in our national and international relationships. The 
Chamber of Commerce of New York passed a resolution in 
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August, 1939, recommending the introduction of religion in our 
secular education. The following is quoted from that report: 


At this time the state and nation find themselves in different conditions 
and with different needs from those which our country has ever heretofore 
known, and our educational system must be adjusted to meet these present- 
day needs. This committee is convinced that the great lack in our homes 
and in our national life is the lack of true, simple religion... . If this nation 
does not maintain its religious foundation, its whole structure will fall. 

When we say religious, we do not mean any particular church or sect. 
We do not want church differences mixed up in our schools; but we do want 
our scholars to appreciate and understand the importance of their following 
and making the most of the faith with which they are identified. We want 
them to know and to live by the basic rules of life which each will find in 
his own religion. Integrity, kindly human understanding, and true morals 
are found in each, and those our scholars must know and follow all through 
their lives if they would build high characters and play the part we need them 
to play in the future of this nation. 

The United States cannot have or maintain a right system unless it is 
based on true religious principles, and, therefore, in spite of the fact that 
some hesitate to include religion in our educational program, we place it first. 


Albert Einstein went on record affirming the necessity of 
religious attachments as the only safeguard against cultural disso- 
lution. Countless educators, businessmen, and public servants 
reiterate the same demand in public addresses and newspaper 
columns. 

It is, however, not religion which can save us today, at, least 
not the kind of religion which our economic, political, or scientific 
leaders urge upon us. For they are not interested in religion itself, 
but merely in the effect of religious mentality upon the behavior 


of society. We do not need a new appreciation of religion but a 
new religious mentality. 


We have an interesting historical parallel to our present de- 
mand for religious sanctions in the restoration of paganism by 
Julian the Apostate. Imbued with high and classical idealism, he 
ventured to restore the old splendor of the Imperium through a 
restoration of paganism. By every means he attempted during his 
short reign to foster an appreciation of the classical religions of 
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the ancient world. He failed, not so much because of the opposi- 
tion of Christianity, but because of the sensate mentality of his 
time. God or gods, in order to be effective, must not merely be 
appreciated but feared. 


We as teachers and preachers of Christ are placed at a cross- 
road of mankind. We are set at the end of an epoch, in a time 
which has run its course and senses it. Pitrim A. Sorokin, in the 
third volume of his Social and Cultural Dynamics, p. 153, says: 


It is hardly possible that such a trend and situation can continue forever, 
or even for a long time. Sooner or later the reaction against overripe sen- 
satism in government and leadership is bound to come. The cycle of the 
sensate regime is at its end. One faction after another has been tried: rad- 
ical and conservative, one class after another, rich, poor, aristocratic, demo- 
cratic, business, labor, peasant-farmer—all have been tried and found want- 
ing. The final result of the merry-go-round can be but sensate dust. And 
no society can live off dust. If it is going to live, it must restore the socio- 
political values to their real level. It must make them less and less relative 
and more and more absolute. In this way the future may keep in store 
one more recurrence of a shift from the secular regime to ideational theocracy. 


Who shall effect this shift? Who can effect it? Only those forces 
in our culture which transcend the prevalent cultural mood. Only 
those teachers and preachers of religion who have given themselves 
heart, mind, and all to an ideational mentality. I have purposely 
evaded the word “religious”; too much has been designated as 
religious. I hold that an effective resurrection of society can only 
be achieved if this society’s mentality is changed from the sensate, 
independent, and irresponsible to the mentality of the Scriptures. 

What is this mentality? Let me state it in three propositions: 
(1) It is not independent but dependent. (2) It is not complacent 
but corrective. (3) It is not irresponsible but registers a sense of 
corporate guilt. 

1. It is not independent but dependent. ‘This is the first and 
most fundamental attitude of the Bible. It is set forth in the first 
commandment, “I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” It is the statement that a fundamental relation- 
ship between God and man exists which can not be dissolved at will. 
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If, however, it be frivolously broken and allegiance to an idolized 
state, society, or even idea be substituted, the consequences are 
inevitable. This is the message first of the law and then of the 
prophets. 

Consider, for instance, the significant episode in Jeremiah 13. 
The prophet is bidden to buy a loin cloth and to put it on; then 
he is commanded to take the cloth and hide it far away in the cleft 
of a rock. After a lapse of some time the prophet is constrained 
to go and unearth the cloth. And then he reports: 


Then I went ... and digged, and took the girdle from the place where 
I had hid it; and, behold, the girdle was marred, it was profitable for nothing. 
Then the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Thus saith Jehovah, After 
this manner will I mar the pride of Judah, and the great pride of Jerusalem. 
This evil people . . . that walk in the stubbornness of their heart, and are 
gone after other gods, to serve them, . . . shall even be as this girdle, which 
is profitable for nothing (Jer. 13:7-10). 


What is the object of this parable? “For as the girdle cleaveth to 
the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave unto me the whole 
house of Israel, . . . but they would not hear” (Jer. 13:11). Is 
there any doubt as to the application of this prophetic word? Spir- 
itual Israel has gone astray after the manner of the bodily descend- 
ents of Jacob. As the loin cloth is marred apart from its bearer, 
so is society apart from God. Once chosen, there can be no sep- 
aration, neither for Israel nor for the spiritual heirs of Israel. 

Consider under this proposition other statements of the 
prophet : 


Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
riches ; but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath understanding and 
knoweth me (Jer. 9:23, 24). 


Or hear the same thought expressed by Amos: 


For thus saith Jehovah unto the house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye 
shall live; . . . Seek Jehovah and ye shall live; lest he break out like a fire 
in the house of Joseph, and it devour and there be none to quench it in 
Bethel (Amos 5:4, 6). 
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The continuous attempt of Israel to make herself independent 
from her religious ties—to take her fate into her own hand cul- 
turally, socially, and politically—elicited from the lips of all the 
prophets pleading admonitions to loyalty. Their compassionate 
heart could not bear the thought of the gruesome upheaval and 
destruction which they knew were the necessary consequence of 
abandonment of God. The same sense of dependence pervades the 
Psalms. There is little sympathy with William Ernest Henley’s 
much quoted poem “Invictus.” 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed... . 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


It is not his self-reliance in which the Psalmist glories, but in his 
dependence. When, however, he is overcome by the joyful realiza- 
tion of mankind’s power, he gives vent to his feelings in his own 
way: 

O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth, 

Who hast set thy glory upon the heavens!... 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honor (Ps. 8:1, 3-6). 


After thus affirming the fundamental relationship between Creator 
and creature, he surveys with pleasure the domain of his power: 


Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands, ... 
Thou hast put all things under his feet: 

All sheep and oxen,... 

The birds of the heavens, and the fish of the sea (Ps. 8:6-8). 
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There is a sense of stewardship in the Psalmist’s concept of 
human power. He accepts the sovereignty over the creation with- 
out appropriating the rights of the Creator. This sentiment finds 
resonance also in Psalm 100: 


Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah, all ye lands, 

Serve Jehovah with gladness: ... 

Know ye that Jehovah, he is God: 

It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 

We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture (Ps. 100:1-4). 


The Psalms, like other books of the canon, express as the 
mentality of the Bible the dependence of the creature upon the 
Creator, not only in an abstract and philosophical way, but as an 
essential and pervasive reality. 

The same emphasis meets us on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. One part of the work of our Lord was a revitalization of 
this accent. When He exhorted His hearers in the Sermon on 
the Mount, He emphasized this dependence. 


Be not anxious for your life, 

What ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 

nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on... . 

Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 

neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much more 
value than they? (Matth. 6:25, 26). 


St. Paul also begins his most profound epistle by reasserting this 
most essential phase of the Biblical attitude. Speaking of the sin 
of the Gentiles, he says: 


.. . Because that, knowing God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
gave thanks; but became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man. . . . Wherefore God gave them up in the lusts of their 
hearts unto uncleanness, that their bodies should be dishonored among them- 
selves ; for that they exchanged the truth of God for a lie, and worshiped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator (Rom. 1:21-25). 
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These few quotations must suffice as illustrations of the mentality 
of the Bible. They can be augmented at will in support of the Bib- 
lical attitude of dependence. But we must hurry on to the second 
characteristic of the Scriptural attitude. 

2. It is not complacent but corrective. The clash of this aspect 
of Biblical mentality can always be observed when a voice of 
prophetic resonance arose in a self-satisfied time. Here are the 
words of Amos, which strike the corrective chord against a stag- 
nant norm: 


I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, 
I will not accept them. Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, 
for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let justice roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream (Amos 5 :21-24). 


Not only against cultic fixation does the corrective spirit of the 
Bible war, but also against ethical satisfaction. We recognize this 
spirit in the condemning words of the Psalmist : 


Jehovah looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
Tio see if there were any that did understand, 

That did seek after God. 

They are all gone aside; they are together become filthy ; 

There is none that doeth good, no, not one (Ps. 14:2-3). 


This attitude toward the self-chosen norm is, however, most clearly 
seen in the Gospels. The front here had crystalized into the com- 
placent Pharisees on the one hand and Jesus on the other. The guilt 
of the Pharisees consisted of their failure to make room for cor- 
rective influences in their lives and in their thinking. Though pay- 
ing lip service to the deity, in reality they were completely inde- 
pendent. The haunting words of John the Baptist, his castigating 
“repent,” could not dislocate their self-complacency. They felt no 
need for the Messiah, and hence rejected Him. 

The issue lived after the death of Jesus. It is most dramati- 
cally present in the life of the Apostle Paul. Take, for instance, his 
encounter with cultured heathen mentality in Athens. The em- 
phasis of his speech on the Areopagus was corrective. The climax 
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was: “The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked; but now 
he commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent.’”’ Or 
take Paul’s practical suggestions at the close of the doctrinal expo- 
sition of the Gospel in the Epistle to the Romans. They are full 
of the corrective dynamic of Christianity. | 


Be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind. ... Be not wise in your own conceits. Render to 
no man evil for evil... . Be at peace with all men. Avenge not yourselves, 
... but give place unto the wrath of God (Rom. 12:2, 16-19). 


The corrective dynamics of the Bible have their source in a 
divine-human relationship. Whenever this relationship is exalted, 
be it through the voice of the Prophet, the Psalmist, or Christ and 
the chorus of the New Testament, the corrective influences swell 
and release their transforming powers. Their perennial struggle is 
against the complacent influences which attempt to consolidate the 
human-divine relationship and in the process destroy its vitality. 
The corrective forces are hostile to that process, which, after weak- 
ening the sense of divine presence, transform religion into a moral 
or ethical system. Many examples from the history of the Chris- 
tian church and other religions could be marshaled in support of 
this. But we must hurry on to the third contention. 


3. It is not irresponsible but registers a sense of corporate 
guilt. The Biblical sense of corporate responsibility found strong- 
est expression in the messages of the prophets. This sense of social 
and historical responsibility was constantly apt to be lost as soon as 
some greater danger was passed or a particularly prosperous period 
had enhanced the trend toward individual autonomy. Hence Amos 
affirms valiantly: “Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and to 
them that are secure in the mountain of Samaria, that lie upon 
beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their couches, . . . but 
they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph” (Amos 6:1, 4, 6). 
But not only was corporate responsibility toward the present en- 
joined by the prophets, but also toward the past. Indeed, much 
of the reasoning of the prophet was built around the premise that 
the past sustained a metaphysical relationship to the present. The 
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argumentation of the historical books of the Bible is often difficult 
to understand because the assumption of such a relationship is alien 
to our mentality. For instance, the author of the book of Kings 
describes young Josiah with the following words: “And like unto 
him was there no king before him, that turned to Jehovah with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his might, according 
to all the law of Moses.”’ Immediately afterwards he explains the 
reason why this personal obedience to the law was of no beneficial 
consequence to Judah: “Notwithstanding, Jehovah turned not 
from the fierceness of his great wrath, wherewith his anger was 
kindled against Judah, because of all the provocations wherewith 
Manasseh had provoked him” (II Kings 23:25-26). The obedient 
life of Josiah could not outweigh the metaphysical consequences of 
Manasseh’s wickedness. 

The sense of historical guilt is constantly voiced by the 
prophets. They insisted in their predictions of doom that the sins 
of the fathers were an integral part in the misfortune of the chil- 
dren. Jeremiah, for instance, being entreated to answer this per- 
plexing question, replied in the name of Jehovah: “Because your 
fathers have forsaken me... and have walked after other gods, 
and have served them, ... and ye have done evil more than your 
fathers” (Jer. 16:11-12). Occasionally this sense of historical 
responsibility occurs even in the Psalms, as in the passage: “We 
have sinned with our fathers, we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly!’ (Ps. 106:6). Tothe New Testament this sense of 
corporate guilt is not unknown. It is understood by the Pharisees 
when Jesus alluded to it in the parable of the wicked husbandman 
(Matt. 21:33 ff) and is even applied to the Gentiles in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and later on in the third 
chapter: “For there is no distinction; for all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:22-23). 

The Bible affirms the reality of corporate guilt and corporate 
destiny. The individual Hebrew is not a free agent who may or 
may not assent to its implications, just as much as the Christian is 
not treated as without responsibility for the sins of his fathers. 

These facts illumine a concept of society which is somewhat 
novel in its nature, though not new in its implication. We recog- 
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nize causal connections binding preceding generations to each 
other, but we are much less ready to admit any metaphysical rela- 
tionships. The temper of our time is hostile to any unknowable 
quantity standing between cause and effect. 

As a boy, when I learned the catechism, I memorized the re- 
current phrase, “We should so fear and love God as not to....” I 
must admit that I did not quite understand why Luther had to 
repeat this thought in each of his explanations of the command- 
ments. I believe I understand it now. The religious genius of 
Luther penetrated from the manifest to the hidden, from the obvi- 
ous to the root of the matter. The religious life of a nation or an 
individual must be fed from these two mainsprings, the fear and 
the love of God. Without the first, love is apt to degenerate into 
impotent toleration, while fear without love threatens to become 
stampeding terror. 

Our culture mentality knows little of the fear of God. Hence 
its love of God is stagnant. It has no terror of the Unseen and, 
hence, little joy in salvation. Our labor as ministers and teachers 
in and of the church must have as its goal to turn, the hearts and 
minds of men from the fear of the manifest to the fear of God. 
Our ministers must tear people from the terror of financial col- 
lapse, economic insecurity, political threat, physical suffering, and 
many other prevalent fears, and lead them into the presence of 
that great awe which makes all of earth’s dangers seem trifles. 

_ The salvation of our time may not be wrought by the church, 
but the forces which can and will save mankind will certainly come 
from the church, It will be the dynamic contained in the Scrip- 
tures, the vision of a God-governed world made real by God-fear- 
ing men. The tidal wave of materialism is fast ebbing out; it will 
leave the ship of human attainment on the reefs of destruction 
unless, behind it, another wave is gaining momentum. This second 
wave must be that of ideational theocracy. It will come, but will 
it come in time to save the threatened ship? This is the fateful 
question, fraught with manifest hope and despair. It is the power 
of God in our time which can fill us with fierce expectation to be 
prophets to our time. 
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For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their hearts, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them (Is. 6:9-10). 


THE CHURCH’S STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 


PAUL J. KIRSCH 
Lynbrook, New York 


[' IS perhaps a natural reaction to being reminded so much of 
the rival interests of governments, and of the diplomatic and 
military strategies which governments execute to conserve and 
advance their interests, that one should raise this question: What 
in this same world situation are the stakes of the Christian church, 
and what should the church’s strategy be? This is a critical period 
in history. The nations are realizing with more or less clarity 
that history is asking almost all of them whether, and in what 
form, they expect to survive. Now the nations are utterly serious 
about their desire to survive, and they are composing their strat- 
egies in dead earnestness. But not one of them has any more cause 
for alarm about its survival than the Christian church has for 
alarm about its own survival. Some nations indeed have already 
ceased to exist, either through outright loss of identity or through 
loss of autonomy. But this is no more than has also happened in 
our generation to important sections of the Christian church. 
This, then, is the first point I wish to make: that we of the 
church had better begin to admit that history is asking us whether 
and in what form we expect to survive. Perhaps you will think 
that I am overstating my proposition. But I think that I am not 
overstating it. It is possible to take a false comfort from Jesus’ 
promise that the gates of hell will not prevail against the church. 
Implicit in Jesus’ promise is the understanding that the fellowship 
against which hell will not prevail is really the church. Before we 
take his promise to ourselves, then, and comfort ourselves too much 
with it, we ought to raise the question whether we are included in 
the church of which Jesus was thinking. We ought to face the fact 
that the final answer to the question whether we are of the church 
will only be given after it will have been seen whether or not hell did 
finally prevail against us. This empirical proof is yet to be had. 
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But what can be seen now is that the gates of hell will be especially 
active and hostile in the generation ahead, and that it is still an 
open question whether or not they will prevail against us. We are 
in the position of sailors who know that there is an unsinkable ship, 
and who hope that the ship they are navigating is unsinkable, but 
who will not know for sure that it is until they have actually 
brought it through the mortal storm. Such sailors cannot afford 
to take anything for granted. They must fight the storm every 
hour in the clear realization that they may go down. Part and 
parcel of their ship’s adequacy is their own determination to make 
it adequate. Just so, part and parcel of the church’s sufficiency is 
our own determination to make it sufficient. We must pray know- 
ing that everything depends upon God, but we must work as if 
everything depended on us. It is against that background that I 
want to raise again this question: Taking ourselves (as we must) 
to be of the church, what is the church’s strategy for survival in 
this struggle? 


AREAS IN WHICH THE CHURCH Is THREATENED 


The chief areas in which the church is threatened are the area 
of international and interracial relations and the area of the eco- 
nomic organization of life, and it is in these areas that the church 
most needs a strategy. These areas are not separate. It is uni- 
versally recognized that the causes of the present war are funda- 
mentally economic. Just as modern civilization within advanced 
nations has run on helplessly to the stage at which a few persons 
have too much and very many suffer enforced idleness and poverty, 
and the result is more or less articulate class conflict—just so 
among the nations, capitalist imperialism has likewise run on help- 
lessly to the stage at which a few nations have had too much while 
other nations have suffered, and the result is a kind of class con- 
flict in which whole nations are the antagonists. Whatever other 
aspects this war has, ideologically, psychologically, etc., this eco- 
nomic aspect is fundamental. The major tragedy of the life both 
within and among nations in our times stems from the failure of 
the “haves” in both cases either to seek or to find a way to reconcile 
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the “have-nots” on terms of economic justice. Through ten long 
years of world-wide economic depression, given to us to repent in, 
the “haves” either could not see or could not accept the things that 
belonged to their peace. And because we could not see the things 
that belonged to our peace, the days have come upon us in which 
probably not one stone will be left upon another. So, innocent and 
guilty and ignorant alike, we shall all pay heavily for our sins. 
We are in for a day of reckoning with our economic and with our 
international sins. 

For the purposes of this paper I am not interested in the suf- 
ferings that are generally in store. I am interested in the par- 
ticular grapes of wrath that the church as a church is storing up 
for itself. Let me explain that. I believe that along with many 
nations and institutions the church itself is in for a day of judg- 
ment. Judgment has two aspects. One is the eternal judgment 
of God beyond history. The other is the judgment of God that is 
delivered in history, through human action in history. An ex- 
ample of the latter is the judgment visited on the Russsian Church 
in 1917. I think we are headed for something like that. And the 
danger involved in this judgment is that the church will be repudi- 
ated both by God and by men as a fraud. In these very days the 
church is being served by the court of history with an order to 
show cause why it should not be dissolved as a fraud in its claim 
to be the teacher and example of forgiveness, of reconciliation, and 
of creative love. It is against this repudiation as fraudulent that 
our strategy needs to be addressed. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Cross 


I am aware that the church could be a sincere witness to recon- 
ciliation and creative love and still fail to persuade the world. In 
that case it could be called a failure, but it could not be called a 
fraud. Moreover, if the church in spite of sincerity, failed to 
persuade the world, it could) be called a failure only in the limited 
sense in which it can be said that Christ failed. Failing to persuade 
the world to be of its mind, just as Jesus failed to persuade the 
Jewish Church to be of his mind, the church, like Jesus, could still 
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vindicate the sincerity of its own faith in creative love through its 
willingness to suffer for that faith. Failure to persuade the world 
to accept its way of creative love and of reconciliation would in- 
volve for, the church, especially in a time of crisis, as it involved 
for Jesus, a terrible falling-out with the world. Blood might flow. 
For Jesus, this falling-out was climaxed in the crucifixion, and it 
is readily imaginable to what modern equivalents of crucifixion 
the church could be subjected. But this would not be the defeat 
of the church. The cross is not only the sign of the world’s rebel- 
lion against the mind of Christ. Far more significantly, acceptance 
of the cross in sacrificial love is Christ’s way of having the last 
word and of winning his own kind of redemptive triumph over the 
world. Such a redemptive victory the church might also win 
through the acceptance of its own cross in uncompromising adher- 
ence to the way of love. 

But it is not the suffering involved in accepting the cross that 
now threatens the church. That, we might say, is the trouble. 
What endangers the church more now is what looks like a desire to 
escape the cross. The worst danger is that the church will not 
even be a faithful failure in its own special calling, which is to 
proclaim reconciliation and creative love, but that in order to avoid 
a falling-out with the state it will to a still further degree abandon 
its distinctive calling. (To a still further degree, because the 
church is already far from following the way of love in specific 
areas, e.g., with regard to minority racial groups.) If the church 
does under pressure commit this further abandonment of the way 
of love, it will be a fraud. It is for this that we ought to fear the 
judgment of God in history. And we ought to fear this judgment 
far more than we fear the cross. 

It is an important detail of this picture that it is not now a 
choice for the church between suffering and not suffering. If the 
church will make an all-out commitment to its own distinctive rec- 
onciling ministry, that may lead the church to confront the cross, 
and that will mean suffering. But if, on the other hand, the church 
will evade the cross, through setting aside for a time its own dis- 
tinctive concerns and through identifying its interests with some 
worldly concerns, like the survival of certain states or of capital- 
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ism, then the church may encounter judgment for that, like the 
judgment that overtook the Russian Church, and that too will mean 
suffering. The choice is not, to suffer or not to suffer. The choice 
is, to suffer on the side of the angels, or to suffer on the side of 
the doomed—to suffer redemptively for the sins of others, or to 
suffer because of the adverse judgment of God. That is the choice 
of the church, and that is where we need our strategy. 


THE CHURCH’S STAKES 


I want now to put this same thesis positively. What is the 
distinctive vital interest of the church in this world situation? The 
church’s supreme interest lies in the preservation of its own moral 
integrity as the Body of Christ. That is to say, the church’s stakes 
are in the persistence of an unflinching human fellowship which 
witnesses steadily both to the love of God for all men and to the 
love that men ought to bear toward one another. This fellowship 
witnessing to love is the Kingdom of God which is among you. 
This is that church which validates its possession of the true Word 
and sacraments by its life, and this is the church against which 
the gates of hell will not prevail. Alongside the stake that the 
church has in this persistence of its own moral integrity, it has 
no other interest whatsoever that ultimately amounts to anything. 
Not the persistence of the territorial integrity of any nation, not 
the church’s own enjoyment of an environment that honors it, not 
even its possession of the civil freedom to worship and to work 
without penalties—none of these is the interest of the church in the 
same essential way in which its own moral integrity is its interest. 
The sole ultimate concern of the church is that it will in its cor- 
porate life resemble and bear witness to the life of Christ. And 
it follows from this that the only strategy that is worthy of the 
church is the strategy that grows out of a clear-eyed perception 
of this its own interest, and that is not mixed with loyalty to any 
other interest. The church’s strategy should be a strategy of 
Christian integrity. A strategy of Christian integrity is willing to 
accept the cross if need be; what it is concerned above all to avoid 
is being repudiated by God and man as a fraud. 
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Let me now outline some aspects of this strategy as I make 
them out. 


Tue Cuurcu Is tHE Bopy or CurRIst 


The first and broadest principle is that the church should 
recognize itself to be the Body of Christ. As the Body of Christ, 
the church should be clear that it must find the impetus for its every 
corporate action in the character of Christ, and that it cannot right- 
fully take any course of action that is contrary to the character 
of Christ. We have all seen that the church does not always act 
corporately in ways that are the ways of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
character of Christ is the one standard toward which the church 
as a community must be oriented. The church can fail to meet this 
standard, and be forgiven, and still remain the church. But its 
very claim on God’s forgiveness depends on its earnest striving 
in faith and repentance toward the character of Christ. The one 
thing the church may not do and still be the church’ is deliberately 
face away from the pattern of life in Christ and consciously accept 
another pattern—say, for example, the pattern of vindictiveness. 
I take it that this imperative to be the Body of Christ is the key 
to all the church’s strategy. 


CHURCH STRATEGY IN REGARD TO Economic LIFE 


The second principle is that the church should dissociate its 
Christ and itself from the unjust pre-war economic status quo. 
This status quo includes both the economic inequity within and 
among the nations and also the economic system by which this 
inequity has been continually aggravated. (1) The first reason 
for dissociating the church from the economic status quo is that 
the imperialist capitalist system is eminently guilty in this war. 
(2) But long before this war broke out again, it was widely being 
questioned whether Christianity as a way of life can be fitted into 
modern capitalist civilization without intolerable strain, and 
whether Christianity is not by its very nature committed to work 
and to pray for a new economic order. The recent Malvern reso- 
lution of the Church of England reflects widespread and important 
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Christian conviction in this regard, for the call for a radically 
reorganized economy that was sounded at Malvern was based on 
a penetrating criticism of the anti-Christian character of twentieth 
century capitalism. 

As J. Middleton Murry has pointed out since, the resolution 
adopted at Malvern was out of date before it was submitted. It 
was out of date because it was an indictment of domestic capital- 
ism, and under the stress of total war, domestic capitalism has al- 
ready been outmoded. With or without a death sentence from 
the church, laissez-faire capitalism has been dying for some time. 
It has been replaced within many nations by communist, fascist, or 
nazi economy, and it is being continually displaced by new forms 
of economic collectivism in England and America. What remains 
of the capitalism of yesteryear is an internationally competitive 
state-capitalism in which whole nations as units are the compet- 
itors. In this light, the war is a gigantic struggle, not of rival 
peoples, but of rival industrial combines. 

But if the Malvern conference was out of date, and was 
merely making a virtue of necessity, in calling for a radical reor- 
ganization of domestic economy, let us not be so much more out of 
date as to permit anyone to identify our interest as a church with 
economic standpat-ism both among and within nations. If we 
are to be identified with any group economically, let it be with the 
little people in all the nations, who never want a war, but always 
pay for the wars, both with their money and their lives. These 
same people have never fared too well even in time of peace. 
They had the sympathy of Jesus. They should have the outspoken 
sympathy of the church. The church, by its view of man and by 
its doctrine of stewardship, is really committed to the most radical 
economic program yet heard of on earth, that is, an economic pro- 
gram that asks for the adequate supplying of the economic needs 
of every last person in all the nations. It is time for the church 
to formulate its own economic objectives in terms of these doc- 
trines. It is also time for the church to concretize the economic 
implications of its faith at least in these two ways: (a) by experi- 
menting with the local creation of new forms of economic coopera- 
tion, such as customer cooperatives and self-sustaining urban and 
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rural communities; and (b) by moving toward greater justice 
and simplicity in its own economic life. 


THE CHURCH AND THE METHOD OF WAR 


The third principle is that the church should dissociate its 
Christ and itself from the method of war. I want to be clear that 
I am now not talking about individual Christians. They will have 
to follow their own consciences. But the church as the Body of 
Christ is a community in Christ, with a collective character, and 
this collective character is the character of Jesus Christ. Can we 
imagine Christ summoning the Jews to combat pagan oppressive 
Rome by military violence? We cannot. Then no more should the 
church for any cause summon men, or encourage them to go, 
to war. 

Certainly one imaginable outcome of this war may be more 
favorable to the church than another, just as another political sys- 
tem might have been less hostile to Jesus than the one under which 
he lived. But this margin of preferableness cannot justify the 
church in being’ identified with the belligerency of the preferable 
antagonist. Nothing in heaven or in earth can compensate the 
church for being identified with the making of war, for the reason 
that the making of war is in itself completely contradictory to the 
church’s one reason for being: which is to witness to reconciliation 
and to creative love. A church which regards it as its function (a) 
to be the Body of Christ and which also (b) goes to war as a 
church, blesses any war, or prays for the success of any war, must 
be in regard either to (a) or to (b) a fraud. 

One outcome of this war may be preferable to the church in 
terms of the political order that is established as dominant, or in 
terms of the amount of external freedom given to the church in 
the post-war world. But no political order, no economic order, and 
not even this external freedom of worship, is the church’s essential 
stake in this situation. No Christian should confuse so-called 
religious liberty with the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free. The church’s essential stake put in terms of freedom is the 
internal freedom to follow Christ at whatever cost the world de- 
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mands. This is the freedom to beat down under our feet the Satan 
within ourselves. It is a freedom fought for and won by each 
Christian with the enabling power of the spirit of God within the 
realm of his own soul. By its very nature, such a freedom can 
neither be granted nor taken away by political authority. 

For the double reason, then, that the method of war is con- 
tradictory to the spirit of Christ, and that the church has no 
essential stake that can be won in war, the church should dissociate 
its Christ and itself from the method of war. 

There are numerous corollaries to be drawn from this prin- 
ciple, and I want to indicate just two. (1) The first is that it is 
the church’s responsibility to make it clear that no one is going 
to war for its sake, no one is going to war to defend Christianity. 
Not only has the church no essential stake that can be won by force 
of arms. More than that, the church has every kind of essential 
loss to look for from war, for all taking and losing of life, and all 
accession of hatred and brutality in war, are irreparable and 
eternal loss to the church. 

(2) A second corollary is that the church must not be the mor- 
ale agency of any army or navy. The United States Army par- 
tially at least recognizes how ill this agrees with the church’s 
essential character and has set up its own Morale Staff. Would 
that the church saw the issue here as clearly as the army does. 
The church must follow its men as they go into military service, of 
course. But there is no reason why the church cannot go about 
serving its men in military life without the military chaplaincy, and 
also without flag-waving and without sloganeering so easily in 
reference to service in military camps, as our church has done: 
“For God and Country.” The beginnings of the rebellion against 
this kind of war-going churchmanship are already evident. One 
of our pastors, riding in a train, overheard this outburst which, as 
a subsequent conversation showed, had come from a young Lu- 
theran conscript: “Ill be damned if I’ll go to those church services 
on Sundays,” he said to his companion. “Six days a week they 
teach us to kill and to hate, and Sundays we should listen to ‘love 
your neighbor.’ The hell with that.’ Many a layman sees all too 
clearly that the church denies itself when it goes along to war as 
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an interested party. The church must dissociate its Christ and 
itself from the method of war. The alternative is repudiation and 
judgment. 


THE CuurcuH’s DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION 


The fourth principle of church strategy that I would suggest 
is this: that the church should devise ways of concretizing its own 
distinctive, reconciling approach to the problems of international, 
inter-class, and interracial confict. This is the positive of which 
the principle above is the negative. The life and teachings of 
Christ and the apostles are not merely the denial of murderous self- 
will. They are the affirmation that we should combat evil with 
good. In this affirmation, with the rich variety of precept and 
example that it has already produced in history, the church has the 
makings of a revolutionary strategy of its own. And it is a source 
of continual astonishment and dismay to me that it is only the 
Quakers, Mennonites, and Brethren, out of all American Chris- 
tianity, who are now representing in Europe this distinctive ap- 
proach of Christianity. Why should it take pacifists to do the 
work of Christians? To feed the hungry and clothe the naked and 
visit the sick and the imprisoned is work for Christians to do. 
When the tide of battle has swept over you and left you desolate, 
and you are no longer of any military importance to anyone and 
are forgotten by friends and foes alike—then to have people come 
to you from across the sea to help you for no other reason than 
that they are Christians and you are therefore their kinsmen— 
I think that does something for you, and for Christianity in you. 
I wish for the whole Christian church that it were winning for 
itself and for the God of love the affection that the Quakers are 
winning for themselves and for Him in a necessarily small way. 
It strikes me that to any objective observer we must look very 
shabby as a church, always verbalising on the love of God, and so 
seldom acting on it where action is needed most. 

Here we are surrounded by a world in process of disintegra- 
tion, and what are we doing about it as a church? The most em- 
barrassing question I have faced in years was this question, put 
to me in a public meeting a few months ago by an avowed com- 
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munist sympathizer. ‘“What,” he wanted to know, “is the church 
doing about it?” I hemmed and hawed. I think that an honest 
answer (but I should hate to give it) would be this: “The church? 
The church deplores. The church also follows with interest at 
times, and at other times with horror. Then again the church loses 
itself so completely in the sweep of emotions as to cheer for one 
side or the other. But one thing the church does not do, and that 
is, realize that it has a creative fight of its own to wage on behalf 
of people on all sides against themselves.” The relationship of the 
Christian church to this war is the conclusive evidence that we do 
not have the habit of thinking with clarity and boldness in terms 
of our own Christian stakes in the world. Our stakes, once more, 
are that no people anywhere will be without the companionship and 
example of witnesses to the life of Christian love as tis life of love 
bears directly on the most pressing issues of the day. 

It is only fair to give praise to the church where praise is due, 
and praise is certanly due at this point to those who planned and 
motivated Lutheran World Action. It is no small thing to have 
won Lutherans in America to accept responsibility for orphaned 
European Lutheran missions and to a small extent for Lutheran 
refugees. Yet, even at best, Lutheran World Action is a defensive 
strategy—it is an effort to conserve the territorial and statistical 
status quo of the church, and it does not deal aggressively with the 
new perils to Christianity that are everywhere. 

We do not seem to realize as a church what we have at stake 
and how daring and positive we must be to defend our stakes. Nor 
do we seem to realize that part of our heritage is a dynamic 
method of defending our Christian interests. Surrounded by such 
a chaos as this, it is a humiliating realization that it is almost only 
governments and political groups, and hardly ever churches, that 
have programs of aggressive action to offer that challenge vigorous 
men and women to the very core of their beings. 


CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION 


The best statement that I have encountered of what ought to 
be positive Christian strategy is summed up in the phrase “Chris- 
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tian Reconstruction.” A wise Christian statesmanship can do 
wonderful things in the years ahead with the idea of Christian 
reconstruction. The power of the idea is that it brings so much of 
essential Christianity to bear directly on the most serious problems 
of our day. Our day is noteworthy for its breakdowns, every one 
of which is a threat and a challenge to Christianity. Peace, the 
international order, the economic supply of human wants, civil and 
religious rights, and personal character—all these have widely 
broken down, and by their ruins Christianity is challenged, if it is 
to stay in character, to be rebuilding. Wherever Christianity will 
be rebuilding in love, restoring order and reconciling men, on how- 
ever small a scale at first, Christian people will become less a part 
of the world’s problem and more a part of the solution of the 
world’s problem. 

Moreover, the idea of Christian reconstruction is not a di- 
visive idea. Christians opposed to war, and Christians not ulti- 
matively opposed to war as individuals, may still unite on this 
thesis: That the problem beyond the war, and the problem par ex- 
cellence of the church, is the task of rebuilding the world. What- 
ever the issue of the war, these areas of human life will call for 
reconstruction: the personalities damaged by war, the refugees 
uprooted by war, the civilians starved by war, the private and pub- 
lic properties destroyed by war, the churches weakened by war, 
the Christian faith discredited by war, and the whole international 
order, and international friendship. The idea of Christian recon- 
struction is a slogan and a banner under which the needs of re- 
building in all these areas can be jointly met. 

The key to the use of the idea of Christian reconstruction is 
not to talk about it alone. The key is to begin at once to call Chris- 
tian people to be working at it. 

One of the most hopeful signs on any horizon is the grass- 
roots movement among Christian young people to create their own 
reconstruction opportunities. The clearest evidence of youth com- 
mitment to Christian reconstruction that can be cited is the volun- 
teer work camp movement. For seven years now Christian stu- 
dents out of all the churches, under the tutelage of the American 
Friends Service Committee, have been camping for eight weeks in 
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the summer time in some of America’s most depressed urban and 
rural communities, among the unemployed, the sharecroppers, the 
migrants. They have gone there to engage in strenuous Christian 
service, because they have a Christian concern to be rebuilding the 
social order and to be creating Christian techniques of social action. 
They have spent eight hours a day at hard physical work on proj- 
ects designed with the people of the community for the economic 
and moral rehabilitation of the community. Much of the balance 
of their waking hours has been spent in study and discussion of 
Christian responsibility for social reconstruction, in group prayer, 
and in the formation among themselves of a cooperative Christian 
community. This type of Christian service opportunity has so 
challenged young people that they have paid their own expenses in 
order to participate in this work. 

Within our own church, as well as among other groups, this 
summer work camp program has produced notable progeny in the 
week-end work camps. At the Lutheran Settlement House in 
Philadelphia last winter, Lutheran young people regularly spent 
Friday evening till Sunday noon as residents of the House at their 
own expense, in order to serve as volunteer workers in the House 
and in the surrounding slum community. At Towners, N. Y., this 
movement has taken another step forward in our church when in 
a series of week-end work camps and in one two-weeks work camp, 
Lutheran young people will devote themselves at their own expense 
to working on the improvement of the property of the New York 
Inner Mission Society’s camp for city children, as well as to tak- 
ing thought in regard to the Christian responsibility for larger 
works of reconstruction. 

I think that no one knows better than the young people who 
have been interested in this movement how far they are from hay- 
ing taken hold of the larger works of reconstruction, but they at 
least are in motion, and in motion in the right direction, and they 
are in training for the larger works of reconstruction. Moreover, 
the problems they are attacking in detail are precisely the same 
interclass and interracial conflicts that lie at the root of interna- 
tional chaos, and they will be ready to tackle bigger works when 
they are challenged to bigger works. The failure in imagination 
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and in daring is not among them, but in the church’s top manage- 
ment. In January an effort in the same spirit of reconstruction 
was made to get the National Lutheran Council and the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Convention to sponsor a Christian 
expeditionary force that might minister to the Lutheran and other 
refugees in the desolate internment camps of Unoccupied France. 
Before this plan, which was cleared for practicability with Clar- 
ence Pickett, executive secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee, was broached to the Lutheran officials, 100 mimeo- 
graphed letters were sent out to young and middle-aged Lutheran 
ministers and to young laymen, asking for volunteers who would 
spend one year in France on subsistence rations in the service of 
the church and of the refugees. The response to this latter was 
25 volunteers! But the officials of the church deferred action. 

- T have not ceased to regret that this mercy mission was not 
sent. However, even if it had been sent, it would have been a very 
limited action in view of the need. What grieves me more than 
the lack of this token-mission to Europe is the apparent lack in the 
church of earnest searching for an aggressive strategy—for a 
strategy of action that will express the distinctive mind of the 
church and of Christ with regard to the present chaos and misery 
of war. Desperately the church needs to be identified in the 
world’s imagination with constructive, world-wide, Christian ac- 
tion. In view of this need, the saddest thing I know is that the 
leadership of the Christian church does not show one-tenth of the 
wit, imagination, daring, or sense of urgency in devising a Chris- 
tian strategy for the church that the political leadership of the 
nations shows in devising suicidal national strategies. 

A final paragraph may be devoted, therefore, to another ques- 
tion of strategy, namely, by what means can those who accept the 
broad outlines of the strategy for the church that I have indicated, 
make this strategy operative? I am compelled to think that there 
is little hope of persuading the church’s management to accept this 
or any bold strategy, although perhaps this has not been sufficiently 
tried. There does not seem to be much awareness, at the top, of the 
church’s need in these perilous days of special, long-range, govern- 
ing objectives. According to all that one can see our Christian 
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leaders tend to run in the grooves they formed in earlier and calmer 
days. So that, if the church is to strike out for such new frontiers 
as Christian reconstruction, the church must do it through the 
initiative of its local units. Young men, when days like these came 
around in other centuries, struck out for new lands. So many 
who, as Christians in other days, hated Europe’s cycles of political 
self-destruction and were vigorous, used to pack up and come to 
America. But in our day there is no place to which to go. There 
is no geographical frontier. The population of the whole world 
is now shut up in one small room, and we simply must learn to live 
together. The only frontiers that remain are the frontiers of new 
methods of relating ourselves to the rest of humanity. It is here 
that vigorous men and women must. pioneer now, and above all 
vigorous Christians. For the whole substance of Christianity is 
that it offers a new way (still a new way) for the family of earth 
to live together. It offers the possibility of world-wide Christian 
community. There is a great matter to live for. But we must live 
for it on our own initiative, not waiting for the elected leadership 
of the church to lead, but counseling and encouraging one another 
informally. After all, it was no ecclesiastical body that gave the 
accolade of pioneering leadership to Moses, to Amos, or to Luther. 
They acted, and they won leadership beyond what they dreamed of, 
purely on integrity. So may we. 


JHE QUEST FOR-CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


GERHARD E. LENSKI 
Washington, D. C. 


Oe of the most persistent and amazing manifestations of the 
Christian religion in human experiences is to be observed in 
the desire for fellowship which this religion so continually creates. 
Wherever and whenever the Gospel is preached among men and 
faith becomes strong and assertive, there, soon enough, will be 
found this deep and heartfelt desire on the part of those possessing 
such faith now to associate more closely with one another, to dwell 
together as brethren, to serve one another in love, to assume to- 
gether such enterprises and sacrifices as may be properly involved 
in the extension of the work of the divine kingdom. Christ Him- 
self once declared that one of the tests and measures of men’s devo- 
tion to Him would ever be in their willingness to join with one 
another in the great spiritual adventure that He represented. How 
powerful, down through the centuries, has been that prayer that 
hung upon His lips on that farewell occasion in the upper room, 
the prayer He offered not only for those who heard Him, but also 
for those who in later years should come to believe on Him: ‘That 
they may all be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.’ 

This desire for spiritual fellowship becomes in our day, not 
simply a kind of proof of the abiding truth and reality of Chris- 
tianity as such, but also a great hope, both for the church and for 
humanity. Our world is still a world of strife. A thousand antag- 
onisms arise and serve to divide men and nations. Man’s own 
personality often loses its essential unity and becomes a bifurcated 
thing, hopelessly disunited and self-destructive in its tendencies. 
In the face of these evil conditions, today more desperate than ever, 
Christian fellowship continues to maintain itself and shine down 
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upon us with the glory of a saving hope. No war has been long 
enough or strong enough to kill it. No apostasy has been able 
to render it ineffectual. On the contrary, the more bitter these 
worldly antagonisms have become, the more burning and strong 
has been this prayer of believing hearts, this longing which they 
have always entertained for a closer union with their Lord and 
with one another. Such a strange manifestation, running like a 
current through our troubled times—how shall we explain it except 
by saying that God Himself must be behind it, using it as a means 
to carry us in a direction we seem reluctant to go! 

Christian fellowship, the union of believers in a common cause, 
if it is a standing miracle and a great hope in the eyes of those 
willing to appreciate it, is also a vexing problem in the hands of 
those now attempting its practical realization. The glorious ideal 
that underlies is, to be sure, easily appreciated. On the other hand, 
since not even the regenerate are perfect and since the work of the 
Holy Spirit is at best only partially realized, serious questions are 
bound to develop in regard to the conditions upon which this 
longed-for fellowship is now to be had. One perfect believer, 
granted there is such, will instinctively be drawn to another, with 
the fine result that both will be greatly blessed in their mutual faith. 
When, however, an imperfect believer attempts such fellowship 
with others of his kind, what then? Is it not here that the most 
painful disappointments of ecclesiastical history have been experi- 
enced? And yet, the simple fact that, even after such frustrations 
and disappointments, this fellowship desire should still be forth- 
coming—shall this not be a great and kindly influence to draw us 
on and on until at last the object of our quest is found? 

Since the quest for Christian fellowship is still persistent, still 
unfinished, still a great hope in many Christian hearts, it cannot be 
without benefit in anxious times like these for us to try to under- 
stand better the path such fellowship has followed in the past 
and the direction it may now be taking. Today is not yeterday, 
but, even so, the past is-still a guide to show us what the wave of 
the future is likely to be. Old mistakes will always need to be 
remembered as old mistakes, while new truths, though they seem 
strange, will always warrant the most careful of introductions into 
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our unwilling and often unready minds. With some such thoughts 
as these to guide and restrain us, may we now invite you to con- 
sider again this great trend or tendency toward Christian fellow- 
ship in the life of the church, to consider it more especially as it 
appears in three great epochs of church history: (1) In the early 
Christian era, (2) In the Reformation era, and (3) In this modern 
age. 

Whatever our conclusions may be as we complete the larger 
picture of which these three are a part, may they be such as flow 
from faith and as shall encourage an ever greater unity among 
men and a complete oneness of all mankind in Christ. 


I 


A general survey of the Christian fellowship movement in 
the early Christian era reveals such fellowship, not so much as an 
incipient desire, but far more as an emerging fact. These early 
Christians did not have to wait for long and tantalizing years from 
one weary church convention to another in order to get the good 
thing they might have wanted. With them fellowship was pres- 
ent almost from the beginning. They did not have to argue, push, 
work, and wait for it to come to pass. God gave it and it came. It 
came suddenly and to such an extent that the hearts of many were 
strongly held by it. Certain important factors seem clear enough 
even through the haze of intervening years. These people came 
together, being drawn together. They were not forced together, 
nor precipitately thrown together. There were influences that 
could have kept them apart, difficult barriers, those of race, lan- 
guage, tradition, custom, social standing and the like. But none 
of these was able to retard the peculiar pull of this movement. 
Being drawn together, coming together, working together, and 
worshiping together in the name of their common Lord, these 
humble folk soon had fellowship in a highly developed form— 
they had it before they themselves ever understood how. They 
had it in a richness surpassing that of any other age or era in 
church history. 

One surveys these early Christians in their first spiritual exal- 
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tation and one cannot refrain from inquiring more closely con- 
cerning the nature of this union and of the power behind it. How, 
for one thing, how did these people come into the way of fellow- 
ship? What was their part, if any, in this miracle that overtook 
them? Did they see from afar and in advance how needful it was 
to be that they should thus be banded together? We moderns 
speak so glowingly of ecumenicity. Did they comprehend ecumen- 
icity and were they keen in these early days to impress the great 
world about them with the power of their own, inner, and unified 
faith? Then, how did this, their fellowship, work itself out in 
practice? Did they impose tests on one another? Did they have 
heresy trials and purges? Did they have something that might 
suggest or represent the Augsburg. Confession and the Formula 
of Concord? Did they watch one another with hawk-like eyes 
to make quite sure that only those who were doctrinally sound 
should lead in the daily worship? 

Seeking to answer some of these questions in more specific 
terms, we would begin by observing that this first fellowship was, 
in a high degree, spontaneous. Generally speaking, it was un- 
sought, unplanned, unpremeditated. It came as the Spirit came, 
like the wind that blows, having suddenly arrived from the un- 
known. To be sure, these people had recently had a great experi- 
ence and their hearts still throbbed with the glory of it. The love 
of Christ was a mighty constraint upon them. The thought of 
Him upon His cross and now upon His throne—all this was a 
strange power operating in and on them. But the nature of this 
power they had not fully analyzed. They had not studied it that 
they should have built anything like a theological system upon it. 
They acted in a perfectly natural manner, following inner impulse 
and the call of their own hearts. Unreflecting and unhesitating, 
they let God lead them on. Suddenly came Pentecost—and with 
it—the miracle of fellowship in all fullness with great power from 
on high! 

The significant fact that these early Christians were thus 
banded together and that they were now confessing their faith 
before the world invites some further questioning and analysis. 
How soon, do you think, did they become conscious of the con- 
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fessional aspect of the thing they did and what store did they set 
by it? Some of their leaders, brought swiftly into conflict with 
the Jewish authorities, undoubtedly were compelled quite early 
to recognize the fact that such concerted. action on their part was 
far from being a casual or meaningless thing. But it is hard to 
think that, at first, this could have been the feeling of the average 
individual brought into this new movement. He came, we may be 
sure, for another cause. He came because the knowledge of Christ 
was a new light in his soul. He came because the memory of 
Calvary was a tender compulsion. He came because he heard a 
Voice that bade him come. With him the problems of theology 
and the need of a confessional stand were, no doubt, present. But 
they were secondary and incidental to other great realities, the 
love of Christ for him, his love in turn for Christ! 

The Holy Communion in due time became a confessional act 
and was carefully regulated by those administering it. Paul’s 
admonitory advice’ in the matter is plain enough. Later writings’ 
add convincing testimony both to the orderliness and confessional 
character associated with the sacrament and its administration. 
At the same time, we of this modern age must be careful not to 
allow any anachronism on our part to blind our eyes to certain 
important realities which must have been present then and there 
in a stronger form than now with us. For instance, Paul’s em- 
phasis on self-examination, his appeal to the communicant (“let 
a man examine /imself”), his omission of any judicial or legal 
arrangement by means of which the clergy might enforce judgment 
or penalty in such matters—does not all this speak eloquently in 
behalf of his confidence toward the average Christian convert? 
Does it not seem to honor the faith and the feeling of that convert 
more than it suggests the need of strict rule and regulation by 
ecclesiastical and hierarchical authority ? 

Likewise, the agape aspect of the case—does not this suggest 
even further something less of confessionalism and legalism and 
something more of the drawing together of a united spiritual 
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family in a loving devotion to One who was the unseen yet truly 
real and ruling Head of the group? Read Tertullian’s descrip- 
tion of the sacramental observance,’ written as late as the latter 
part of the second century, and it becomes apparent how very 
spontaneous, how perfectly natural, how deeply spiritual, ‘this 
phase of early Christian fellowship was and how devoid of the 
system, order, regulation, and governance which since have be- 
come so closely associated with it. 


The almost communal aspect of early Christian fellowship 
was another natural and unpremeditated expression of an inner 
experience. It was this far more than it was an ecclesiastical 
movement with ecumenical, doctrinal, confessional or social signif- 
icance or intent. The members of the early church were Christians 
first and foremost, members of the mystical body of Christ— 
this, far more than members of a congregation or of a denomina- 
tional group. If they became separate and self contained as a 
group, theologians with a distinctive doctrine, reformers with a 
set goal, they, again, were such only in a secondary and incidental 
way. Redemption in the soul, not reform in society or order in 
the church, was their prime consideration. The eternal Christ, 
the divine Logos, He, rather than some Paul or Luther in the 
church or some great humanitarian in the state, was the Vision 
Splendid that lured them on to works of serving love. The new 
Jerusalem, the city of God, framed in heaven, this, rather than 
some earthly Utopia, was the abiding place they sought. That 
something akin to an earthly Utopia should have come forth 
temporarily from their efforts in a place called Jerusalem—all this 
was not greatly surprising to them. It was but another proof, of 
which their souls already had many, that the Christ whom they 
served was divine and that the heavenly promise would not fail. 

Soon enough in early church life disruptive influences are 
felt. On the one hand, Ebionitic and Judaizing tendencies appear. 
On the other hand, Gnosticism is felt. In meeting both these 
influences, however, there is a strong effort manifest to keep 
spiritual life free from coercion or duress of manmade regulation 
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and open to all the purifying operations of the Spirit. Doctrinal 
tests, creeds, and standards for faith and, life are becoming need- 
ful. All the while, how careful the church is, as evidenced by the 
writings both of Paul’ and John,’ to nurture a spirituality that is 
pure because it is Christ-centered and to keep it free and un- 
trammeled; to maintain an inner life that is Spirit-fed and God- 
led, rather than one which is founded on human judgments and 
is to be guided and controlled chiefly by decree of council or con- 
vention or by rule of man over man. 


What of Lehrdisziplin by which the church is called upon 
to apply the moral teachings of Christ to the daily life of the faith- 
ful and especially in cases of delinquency and disorder? That 
discipline was practiced all the way from teaching and guiding to 
the point of excluding the faithless from the congregation will 
not be denied. The method and manner of such discipline, how- 
ever, will warrant close inspection. There are indications not a 
few that even here also the Holy Spirit, operating in and on the 
consciences of all, was more largely recognized and respected 
as teacher, disciplinarian, and judge than was any individual, no 
matter how prominent, to whom the church may have been in- 
clined to look for oversight and control in such matters. The 
teaching function, be it remembered, was one of charismatic en- 
dowment. Its authority was not one based on established pre- 
cedent, statute, or rule. It was rather one maintained and made 
effective by reason of an inner life on the part of the believers 
themselves. Lowrie’ states the case far better than we when he 
says: “Like every other part of teaching, however, admonition 
was exercised in virtue of the gift, not of the office. Every member 
was consequently free to admonish, but the disciplinary effect of 
the admonition depended in any case upon its reception by the 
assembly; that is, upon the recognition that the reproof was 
deserved.” 


5 Coronel Tl Gor, 317) Gal. 3:28 Gal 5:1) Rom. 87:21. 

6 John 8:32, 36; I John 1:7; Revelation, 22:17. 

7 W. Lowrie, The Church and Its Organization, London, 1904, pp. 100, 101. This 
work is a very helpful version of Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. 
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In this connection consider again that familiar account which 
Luke offers concerning Ananias and Saphira. While Peter seems 
to function as judge and while justice of a severe kind is meted 
out, the entire procedure is conducted in a manner anything but 
conventional in our church life. The sin committed is specified as 
a sin against the Holy Ghost. Peter speaks for the Spirit, but it 
is not Peter who must pass sentence or lead the guilty: forth to 
doom. This more difficult part of the case—this very practical 
side of the case where man so often loves to function and where 
he errs so often and so sadly—how is it handled? In what 
seems a strange way to us, but which must have been very real to 
those who witnessed it, God Himself swiftly intervenes and the 
whole case is settled with a finality. that brooks neither objection 
nor appeal. 

Out of these observations in connection with the life of the 
early church let certain great truths be allowed to appear. Let 
this truth in particular be allowed to shine forth—how Christian 
fellowship came best when manipulated the least, how it came in 
full vigor without committees, boards, and theological experts to 
give it birth. Then, out of such truth, let other related truth and 
practical corollaries be drawn. God’s Holy Spirit, in the matter 
of fellowship, is a highly consequential factor and must not be 
despised or lightly treated. He operates when and where He will 
and often beyond and above all human knowledge and ability. 
What He does is well done, though not always easily rationalized, 
explained, or understood. The true church of Christ is essentially 
an inner reality, though often manifesting itself in outward forms. 
As Rudolf Sohm has so well pointed out, true Christianity, the 
basis for Christian fellowship, finds its meaning and value (both 
insofar as any individual or corporate expression is concerned) in 
its being a voluntary and spontaneous performance rather than one 
humanly induced and controlled. Once let such Christian perform- 
ance lose its freedom and spontaneity, once let it become regulated 
and ruled by laws, boards, and church authorities, once let the 
ecclesiastical straight-jacket come into play, and the Holy Christian 
Church will have lost her high, initial endowment and character 
and she will have become what the Roman Catholic Church now is, 
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a worldly organization, a spiritual dictatorship which lacks the 
very principle of freedom by which true faith and fellowship alone 
can be motivated and maintained. 


II 


A second illuminating chapter in the great quest for Christian 
fellowship is found in the story of the Protestant Reformation. 
To be sure, the Reformation movement was originally a rupture 
rather than a reunion, a breaking up rather than a drawing to- 
gether. One church was in the process of becoming many churches. 
At the same time, even under these untoward conditions, the call 
to spiritual unity was strongly heard in the land and the impulse 
toward such fellowship as marked as at any other time in Chris- 
tian history. Strange and evil influences tended to silence that 
call and kill that impulse. The fact, however, that even in such a 
controversial and storm period, this ideal of Christian fellowship 
did not completely die and disappear is but further testimony that 
God has created human souls to be one in Christ and that such 
unity is His eternal answer to this world’s divisiveness and strife. 

The Apostles’ Creed in earlier times had easily lent itself to 
the peculiar emphasis that the Roman Catholic Church had been 
pleased to give itself as the true church. With the centralization 
of ecclesiastical power in the Roman hierarchy, the creedal state- 
ment concerning the church as “holy” and “catholic” became cap- 
able of widespread misunderstanding. How simple, how perfectly 
natural, since the Roman Church was both holy and catholic, to as- 
sert that it was the one true church and that all others were false. 
Luther, with that illumined insight that was his, quickly sensed the 
fact that much depended on the translation and interpretation of 
the word catholica. Following current vernacular forms,* which 
by the end of the fifteenth century had replaced this word with the 
word christliche, he insisted on the substantial correctness of this 
rendering, giving it his hearty endorsement.’ Luther’s effort in 


8 A number of these vernacular renderings is to be found listed in The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, July, 1938, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 293-295. Vide Note 3. 
9 Luther’s own version of the case is to be found in his Werke, W.A., 30, I, p. 130. 
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this matter was something more than a linguistic master-stroke. 
It was a manifestation of his own broadmindedness and ecumenical 
spirit. It was convincing proof that his efforts for the church were 
not sectarian, but that the spirit of Christian unity was strong and 
dominant in his soul. 

In his personal relationships with other leaders and workers 
in the Reformation movement still clearer working principles in 
Luther’s philosophy and faith take form. In three individuals, 
notably, do we find this fellowship problem acute. These three 
were Carlstadt, Zwingli and Melanchthon. A closer inspection 
of Luther’s dealings with these individuals will still be full of light 
and guidance for all who mean to honor the name Lutheran and 
who may grieve over the evils of a now, more than ever, divided 
Christendom. 

Carlstadt, to characterize the first of these three, was an 
erratic and high-strung personality, a man of great intellectual 
ability, a soul on fire for religious freedom. It was he who joined 
with Luther in the early dispute with Eck and who gave Luther 
not a little of help at the time when the latter was receiving his first 
baptism of fire. Asa professor at Wittenberg Carlstadt had won 
honor and distinction for himself. As a co-worker and even as an 
intimate of Luther’s in early days, he became in the end one with 
whom Luther found Christian fellowship virtually impossible. 
How did this come about? 


Carlstadt was one who misconceived the Gospel at its source. 
Apparently accepting the authority of the Word, he was continu- 
ally departing from it, regarding the inner light of his own emo- 
tionalism as a thing even more authoritative. Not only did he 
cast out Catholic relics that had been worshiped and adored, but, 
spurred on by his new-found zeal, he was also for rejecting infant 
baptism and the teaching of the Real Presence. Luther’s reply™ to 
Carlstadt on a certain controversial occasion reveals the basic prin- 


10 Carlstadt’s character is well described in many accounts of the Reformation. 
Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation, pp. 108-109, is of interest. H. Barge 
Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, Leipzig, 1905, is a two volume study. Other chads 
mentators of note are G. Bauch, Th. Kolde, D. Schaefer, 
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ciple of Lutheranism as well as Carlstadt’s departure fromit. Said 
Luther: “The Holy Spirit works only through the outer Word and 
just this outerness (dieses Aussen des Wortes) protects the be- 
liever against the suspicion of illusion.” In other words, while 
subjective feeling is important, the Word itself, the Bible, its truth 
in Christ, constitutes an objective reality to confirm faith and to 
render it convincing and stable forever. Werner Elert calls this 
reply of Luther’s a decisive one in settling the course of early Lu- 
theranism.” It is even more than that. It is a valid spiritual prin- 
ciple to this very day, uniting those who are constitutionally capable 
of unity and setting aside those, like Carlstadt, who are emotionally 
unstable or morally unfit for the high demands such unity imposes. 

Ulrich Zwingli epitomizes the problem of Christian fellowship 
from another important angle. Zwingli’s efforts toward unity 
were practical and determined. The need of a coalition of the di- 
vided forces of the Protestants as opposed to the forces of the 
Catholics sustained by the Emperor and the Empire was only too 
apparent. Yet at Marburg Luther refused to take the hand of 
fellowship reached out to him. Why? 

There can be little doubt but what Luther realized, just as well 
as did Zwingli and Philip of, Hesse and Bucer and all others, the 
need of Protestant collaboration and unity as this time in Reforma- 
tion history. But better than all others, Luther detected a funda- 
mental misconception in the Zwinglian approach which precluded 
desired unity from the start. This misconception lay in Zwingli’s 
inclination to invoke legalistic and legislative processes in the 
attainment of spiritual objectives. Luther’s historic reply to 
Zwingli, “You have a spirit different from ours,’ was true, not 
simply in regard to the Lord’s Supper, but also in regard to the 
larger, deeper issues of unity itself.” By cleverly drawn treaties, by 
timely alliances, by pitting one world against another, so Zwingli 


12 Werner Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, Muenchen, 1931, I, p. 162. 

13 A fine one-sentence summation of the Marburg incident as to its religious and 
political implications is given by John O. Evjen in his article: “Did Luther Follow Ock- 
ham?” in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, April, 1940, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 148. “Bucer 
wept at Marburg because of the defeat of the Swiss, which defeat consisted in the fact 
that Luther was too religious to agree to a politial alliance intended to employ force 
against the Catholics.” 
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would create unity. Luther, from the start, sensed the impossibil- 
ity of such a method. If Zwingli’s weakness was not apparent at 
Marburg, it became fully clear not so long after when Zwingli, 
leading his soldiers in battle, was killed in a military engagement 
and the cause he represented was greatly confused and discredited. 

Perhaps least understood and appreciated in Luther’s quest 
for fellowship with those about him is his friend and companion, 
Philip Melanchthon. While they have been willing to concede 
something of credit and honor to Melanchthon for his help in 
the Reformation cause, most conservative Lutheran theologians 
have dealt very sharply with him, attacking him for his conciliatory 
efforts both in the direction of Rome and of the Reformed groups. 
Such theologians, following the lead of Amsdorf and of Flacius, 
have maintained much of the acerbity displayed by these two, even 
to the point of trying to read Melanchthon out of Lutheranism 
altogether. 

The significant fact in the whole matter is this that Luther 
himself, while he was often compelled to hear bad reports about 
Melanchthon’s lack of Scriptural loyalty, never wavered in his 
attitude of Christian fellowship toward this brother. And for 
good reason. Luther saw in Melanchthon that which even our 
most highly orthodox critics of the latter have failed to see. 
Luther saw the heart of the man. He saw that whereas he, Luther, 
had been compelled to assume a sectarian and divisive attitude 
over against Rome in defense of the truth of Scripture, Melanch- 
thon was equally concerned about another ideal that could never 
be safely omitted from the Christian scheme of things, that ideal 
being that of a single, united Christian church. Melanchthon 
realized that the church of Christ must be one church, not a 
divided church, not one fighting against itself. He knew that Lu- 
theranism, to be true to Christ, could never rest content with 
being a sectarian thing. Luther may have liked but little Melanch- 
thon’s ill-timed overtures to Campeggio and his conciliatory tactics 
in dealing with the Zwinglians. But still he clung to his friend and 
kept him as a Christian brother. He kept him because he knew 
that Melanchthon had what he, Luther, would always be needing 
—the ideal of Christ’s true church as being one church. Luther 
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clung to. Melanchthon™ through all the storms of many years be- 
cause he knew that Melanchthon’s so-called faults were not so 
much expressions of weakness, timidity, and disloyalty as they 
were the efforts of an anxious soul seeking to bring together the 
broken, scattered flock of Christ that it might still be one fold 
under one Shepherd. 

Again let us pause to summarize and generalize. The church 
will always need to contend earnestly for the truth of the Gospel. 
Such truth is vital to her life. At the same time, the church does 
not dare to allow herself to become reconciled to the sectarian 
position of a divided church. To accept such a position with any 
complacency is both to deny Christ and to pervert the Gospel. 
In the midst of dilemma so delicate and so difficult, let the church 
look again to the man Luther in his patient dealings with Melanch- 
thon rather than to some of the over-zealous critics and detractors 
of the latter who, in their desire for the preservation of one truth, 
have either forgotten or else have become reconciled to doing 
violence to another. Like Luther, let the church never forget that 
the truth of the Gospel is vital. Like Luther, let her always 
remember that, as Christ’s true church, she must be one church. 


Ill 


What of the quest for Christian fellowship in more modern 
times? 

As indicated in the foregoing, the desire for closer union on 
the part of all believers in Christ is still manifest despite wars that 


14 Melanchthon’s vacillations and inconsistencies have too often been appraised apart 
from a family history which, if given attention, might serve to create a more sympathetic 
attitude toward him. Melanchthon’s father, on his deathbed, had exacted from his son 
the promise never to leave the Roman Catholic Church. Melanchthon’s mother continued 
in the Catholic Church even though her son was a leader amongi the Lutherans. Nor 
could Melanchthon ever bring himself to the point of trying to persuade her otherwise. 
These personal ties were a constraint on the spirit of a naturally sensitive man. To a 
high degree they must have played their part in creating in Melanchthon the desire to 
mediate rather than to antagonize, to unite rather than to divide. And this desire in 
turn must have been a strong influence in establishing a conception of the true church as 
being such a spiritual organization as might include the believers out of all communions. 
An impressive case for Melanchthon has been made by J. W. Richard, Philip Melanchthon, 
Putnam, New York. 
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rage and fires that burn. Many are the laments of various Protes- 
tant groups as they behold their own unhappy condition, living 
apart from one another in a state of divided helplessness. Even 
the great Roman Catholic Church, as separatistic as she has been 
since the days of Luther, does not neglect to confess officially and 
otherwise her longing for unity and for a return of the faithful 
to the fold.’ This longing, this desire, this hope for fellowship 
is still definitely a part of the life of modern Christianity. The 
great question still is—will it ever be realized? 

Viewing modern efforts toward union and Christian fellow- 
ship, one is bound to be filled with considerable apprehension over 
the outlook. To be sure, great federations of churches have been 
consummated in our land and some are now operating with at least 
an outward appearance of success. The most of these federations, 
however, are superficial to the extreme. Very often they attempt 
to ignore manifest and obvious differences in doctrine and practice.” 
Again, they often find their chief impulse and power in human- 
itarian projects which promise temporary benefits but which fail 
to serve the deeper and more lasting good of the soul within. 
Lacking the motivation of a well-rounded and deeply grounded 
Christian faith, they, in turn, fail to display the spiritual compre- 
hensiveness and the spontaneity and the sincerity that characterized 
the life of the early church. In place of these one is compelled 
only too often to deal again with the unstable and ill-controlled 
emotionalism of a Carlstadt and with the political ingenuity of a 
Zwingli. Even so, with all that may still be so limited and faulty 
in such modern efforts, let them, as a whole, be viewed with the 
utmost of sympathy and good will. Their general trend and 
tendency is toward a high ideal and not toward one evil or un- 
worthy. Here, as in many other places, half a loaf is better than 
no bread at all. As for our spiritual isolationists who stand apart 


15 While there has been no disposition to compromise or arbitrate, there has been 
in recent decades repeated expression of longing on the part of the Roman hierarchy 
for the return of those strayed from the fold. Special services for the purpose of the 
reclaiming of various Protestant groups, notably Anglicans and Lutherans, are held 
annually at Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


16 Reference is here to popular movements which aim at bringing Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants together. 
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and our rock-ribbed keepers of orthodoxy who cannot tolerate 
even the slightest semblance of fellowship or even friendliness 
until this “wrong” is righted and that “right” is realized—we 
would dare remind them once more that still great among ancient 
heresies is that of accepting with complacency a sectarian concep- 
tion of the church as contrasted with one which insists upon its 
unity, its oneness, and its universality. 

Present delays and difficulties, immeasurably increased by the 
advent of war, are further accentuated by our too human dis- 
position to rely upon ecclesiastical machinery and high-powered 
committees to create needed good for us and by our corresponding 
unwillingness to allow the Holy Spirit to lead us toward the high 
goal our God so plainly wants. Too often do we look to others 
to do the thing we ought to do for ourselves. Too often we fail 


to walk in the light already given and to listen to a clear Voice 


that still is speaking. 

Two devout and sincere Christians—if they meet out on the 
great highway of present day life—are bound to recognize their 
kinship in Christ and to be drawn to one another. They may wear 
different denominational labels, but, as they deal with one another, 
they will find that Christ in them is a spiritual power greater than 
the pull of their particular group. Have we not all had that experi- 
ence? Meeting radiant Christian personalities of another group, 
meeting them, have we not felt our hearts going out to them and 
theirs coming forth to meet us and have we not felt and known 
then and there that we were one in Him and that nothing, no, not 
even “the rage of theologians,’ could ever separate us? Had we 
waited for some theological commission to act or for some synod to 
approve, we would be standing on the corner waiting still. We 
didn’t wait—our hearts wouldn’t let us wait—and, though it was 
but in a limited way, we did have our Christian fellowship with one 
another. Shall we not have more such fellowship in a spirit of 
boldness toward Christ? Shall we not encourage it at all times by 
looking first to Christ and then by daring to follow the Spirit’s 
leading?” 


17 It has been the writer’s repeated experience to meet Lutherans who eagerly and 
honestly desired fellowship with Lutherans of other groups and members of other 
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We do not say these things with any desire to create revolt 
in the ranks or to suspend good leadership or to violate any good 
that the denominational arrangement may ever have established. 
Our plea at this point is simply this that we dare to see the larger 
and greater good and that we do not allow denominational part- 
isanship to clutter up and to impede the free operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of the modern church. For many years now we 
Lutherans have talked about uniting our scattered forces in order 
that we might bring our Lord a more acceptable service. To think, 
however, that the Holy Spirit must somehow work in the way we 
have worked and delay as we have delayed, this is an unmitigated 
slur both upon His divine efficiency and his practical usefulness. 
Our denominations, our committees, our experts, our ecclesiastical 
machinery, we will retain these, yes—but let us see to it that we 
retain them only insofar as they may be made amenable to the 
Spirit’s wishes and useful in His program. 

Then, finally, though the way be hard, let us not accept defeat 
in a cause so great. How deep was our disappointment that divided 
Lutherans, faced with a world in chaos, could not find their way 
together in their effort to alleviate the general situation. Many 
more such reverses may come to break our hearts and to blight 
high hopes. Let us not yield to them nor ever, even for the mo- 
ment, entertain the suggestion that the Master’s prayer for His 
church will finally go unanswered. Rather let us tell ourselves that 
in the hearts of those who truly love Him it is being answered now. 
In due time it shall be answered both openly, outwardly and fully, 
in such a way that even the godless world shall see. To which 
assurance let many hearts now add the prayer: “God speed the 
days 


denominations, but who refrained from such fellowship, offering the excuse that the 
body to which they belonged had not yet granted approval to such fellowship. Here the 
official decree of the body has been allowed to prevail over the conviction and feeling 
of the heart. The writer would simply raise the question—is not the encouragement 
of such a method far more Catholic than it is Lutheran and does it not tend very often 
to do serious violence to the free operation of the spirit in the heart of the believer? 
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EAL without knowledge! Too often the educational efforts of church- 
74 men have fallen under this condemnation. At the present moment there 
is a nation-wide revival of interest in weekday religious education as a co- 
operative venture of public schools and churches. Ignorance of the varied 
implications of this movement or lack of preparation for adequate participa- 
tion in it may spell immediate disaster and may, with some finality, close 
the door to an opportunity of which the church ought rightfully to avail 
itself. It therefore seems wise to assemble iri as concise a form as possible 
information concerning current trends, the pros and cons of different ap- 
proaches, and the safeguards which ought to be observed in the interest of 
sound administration. Much of the material here following is not original 
with the writer. No apology is offered for this lack of originality. The pur- 
poses sought may better be served by setting forth the views of the leaders 
who have given serious thought to the issues at stake. 


I. DiIsTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT MOVEMENT IN WEEK- 
DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. Community planning. In so far as possible, all agencies of a com- 
munity shall co-operate in planning weekday religious education. Through 
such co-operation, the procedures can be co-ordinated and unified. The 
actual administration of schools may be on a community basis, interdenomi- 
national, or by separate denominations or individual parishes. 

2. Integration. In the last analysis, integration can take place only in 
the pupil. Various objective factors may contribute to it—such as, organi- 
zation, roster, curriculum, leadership personnel. One of the primary pur- 
poses in the present movement is to give each child the impression that 
religion has a vital place in life and that all significant agencies of a com- 
munity recognize its importance to the extent of contributing whatever their 
particular nature permits. 

3. Strengthening of democracy. To a certain extent, this trend is 
motivated by unsettled world conditions and by the apparent threat to the 
continuation of a democratic civilization. While the emphasis is prompted 
by a temporary situation, it carries with it a legitimate claim. In that churches 
are utilizing time and influence traditionally employed by the state in fur- 
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thering its program of education, they can reasonably be expected to stress 
somewhat more emphatically the effects of religious truths upon personal 
and group living. This is in no sense to be construed as an effort to elimi- 
nate all denominational differences or as an invitation to “level down” all 
religious instruction to an “ethical common denominator.” The opportunity 
to preserve and to foster the distinctive heritage of different communions 
is afforded in certain types of weekday schools and in the programs of educa- 
tion separately administered by individual churches. 


II. Various APPROACHES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS OF WEEKDAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


There is no single solution to the problem of making religion a vital 
force in the weekday life of the child. The decision concerning the type 
of work feasible for any community ought to be reached with a fairly in- 
clusive understanding of different possibilities. Four approaches are here set 
forth. A brief enumeration of advantages and disadvantages follows each 
statement of approach. (This material is adapted from a mimeographed 
form entitled, “Report on Weekday Religious Education,” submitted by W. 
D. Blair and issued by the International Council of Religious Education on 
January 28, 1941. It represents findings from a series of conferences held 
in 1939 and 1940. The points of view expressed are accordingly to be taken 
as opinions of different individuals, not as formally adopted conclusions.) 


1. The approach in connection with which churches and public schools 
are co-operating, namely, weekday church schools. 


A. Claims which have been made for weekday church schools 


a. They have gone a long way toward solving the problem of a more 
adequately trained teaching leadership for Christian education. In 1933, of 
the 383 communities reported as having weekday church schools, about one- 
half had certification requirements for teachers. Over 100 communities re- 
quired standards at least as high as the public schools. Fully 85% of the 
teaching was done by paid teachers with full-time teachers paid on an average 
of $1,500 per year and part-time teachers on an average of $1.50 per hour. 
It is accurate to say that the weekday church schools across the country now 
being operated in an estimated six hundred communities have a type of leader- 
ship far above the Sunday school standards and, in scores of communities, 
even superior to the public schools for the grades served. 

b. A significant achievement is that in certain centers they reach a much 
larger number of children and youth of a given community for the grades 


served than any other agency of Christian education that the Protestant 
churches have ever used. 
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c. Where the weekday church school leaders employ the released time 
as a part of a carefully planned on-going program involving other vital rela- 
tionships, the weekday curriculum often serves to integrate religion in a sig- 
nificant way with the public school, home, and local church in experiences of 
boys and girls. 

d. In many communities the weekday church school is the most effective 
experience for bringing the Protestant churches together in a functional, co- 
operative enterprise. 

e. In many communities the weekday church schools represent the most 
effective enterprises for interfaith co-operation and for teaching children to 
understand, appreciate, and work with other religious and racial groups. 

f. Weekday church schools in many communities greatly enrich the 
program of the local churches and improve the educational methods and the 
curriculum. Through their insistence upon trained teachers they often change 
the attitude of local churches over a period of years as to the necessity of 
trained local church school teachers. They recruit large numbers of children, 
formerly unidentified with the churches, for membership with local churches 
and for active fellowship in the program. 

g. Where weekday church schools are provided they signify that the 
churches, or the community speaking through the churches, say to their youth, 
“We believe religion to be sufficiently important to rank alongside of all 
other subjects and interests in your school.” By permitting pupils to have 
periods released for religious instruction during regular school hours, the 
public schools encourage them to recognize religion as one of the primary 
concerns of life. 

h. The practice is consistent with the principle of separation of church 
and state, or stating it positively, the principle of religious freedom. That 
this recognition violates the principle of separation of church and state is 
groundless. This principle refers to the separation of control and it means 
that neither shall the state control the church, nor shall the church control 
the state, but separation of control does not preclude co-operation in action. 

i. In hundreds of communities the weekday church school offers the 
free chrurches and the free public schools an opportunity to co-operate in 
making religion a part of the education of children, all in keeping with the 
principle of religious freedom. 


B. Criticisms often made of the weekday church schools 


a. They introduce another atomistic element into the already broken-up 
experience of children. 

b. They are integrally related to the life of children neither in the 
public school, nor in the local church, nor in the home. 

c. Weekday church schools result in the churches not facing their 
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fundamental problem with children, but attempting to solve it by putting 
children into classes one hour a week. 

d. The weekday church schools accentuate differences between religious 
groups and particularly the three great faiths by “herding” each group of 
children off by itself. 

e. Communities often get “exercised” about establishing weekday 
church schools, and without adequate preparation, without making provision 
for adequate teaching, curriculum, financial support, they undertake “over 
the week-end” to inaugurate weekday church schools. As yet there seems to 
be little control which Protestants have developed to prévent these “‘out- 
breaks.” 

f. Whether or not weekday church schools do much toward providing 
more effective leadership depends upon the community. In theory and in 
actual practice the leadership is often superior, but not in all situations. 

g. The mass education in some weekday church schools is a most un- 
satisfactory procedure. 

h. The failure to co-ordinate the program with the experiences of the 
pupils in public schools, homes, and other agencies, is evident in many com- 
munities. 

i. The failure of many systems to become definitely related to the pro- 
gram of Christian education of the local churches, and of the national 
denominational and interdenominational agencies. 

j. There are religious leaders who object to having the authority of the 
public school exercised in relation to the plan of released time. There are 
in the plan of released time the beginnings of state control over religion. 

k. Inter-church co-operation in most communities is not sufficiently 
advanced to make co-operative weekday schools really successful. 


2. The approach described as making religion an integral part of the 
public school curriculum under the control of the public schools. 


A. Arguments favoring the integration of religion with the public school 
curriculum 


a. We must keep sectarianism out of our public schools. But that does not 
necessitate stripping the schools of religion. To exclude religion from the public 
schools would be to surrender these schools to the sectarianism of atheism or irreligion. 

The principle of religious freedom is designed to protect religious belief, not to 
hinder or destroy it. It is meant to insure the free exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of conscience, not to limit that exercise by forcing secularism upon American 
citizens, 

The whole of the religious education of American children obviously cannot be 
undertaken in the public schools. That is the responsibility of the family, and of the 
churches and synagogues. We need more, not less, emphasis upon the sound home 
training of children and upon the well organized effective service of the Sunday School, 
Vacation Church School and Weekday School of Religion. 
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But the public schools can and should include in their life that basic, elemental 
faith which is deeper and more fundamental than any of religion’s institutional or 
sectarian forms—the faith that relates human life to God. Let the public school 
exclude sectarianism, but make explicit its belief in God; let it leave to the family and 
to churches and synagogues the responsibility for education in the whole range of 
religion. 

A serious obstacle to their efforts (the work of the churches and synagogues) 
would be removed if the teaching of history and of the natural and the social sciences 
were carried on (in the public schools) with an avowal of common faith in the signif- 
icance of life, the enduring quality of its values and the critical importance of its 
decisions. More specifically, an adequate educational program in the schools would 
render the younger generation appreciative of the significance of the church and the 
synagogue. It would give them an understanding of the meaning of worship and of 
corporate religious efforts.1 

b. Religion, I maintain, should be taught in the schools precisely as any other 
major factor in American culture should be taught. The tradition is becoming rather 
well established that education means learning to participate in community living in a 
way that rewards the individual and benefits society. Hence, it is maintained, the school 
is the community in miniature. It does not merely reproduce the community, because 
the adult generation never wants precisely that for the young. Parents want children 
to profit by the mistakes their own generation has made. But the values prized by the 
community are supposed to find their place in the school. Thus civics is taught without 
political dictation and social conditions are studied without domination by an economic 
class. 

There are abuses, of course; I am speaking now not of what happens in specific 
cases, but of an educational philosophy which I assume, apart from religious implica- 
tions, is held by nearly everybody who reads this article. My contention is that to 
accept this cultural orientaition as the task of the school, and to stop the process at 
the church door is anomalous. Underlying the teaching of the social studies is only 
one assumption: that youth should be equipped for, and encouraged to participate in, 
political, economic and other forms of activity on which the life of the community 
depends. Precisely the same assumption should underlie the teaching of what the 
churches of the community are concerned about. If “secular” subjects that are highly 
controversial can be taught without objectionable indoctrination or conditioning, by 
what manner of reasoning can religion be excluded ?2 

c. Education that is not God-centered, schools that are not themselves religious edu- 
cational institutions are bad. They are bad for the simple reason that if they are not 
jor God they are against Him. They are against Him because they teach, in history 
and the social sciences in particular, that authoritarian government of some sort shall 
regulate and control the social and economic order. We call this power “democracy,” 
but it is man-made authority over man through government, just the same. That, in a 
broad sense, is positive teaching! against the nature of God and the self-government of 
man through discipline in God’s laws. It is also contrary to the traditional American 
education up until recently. Formerly we taught politics and the social sciences only 
as a part of moral philosophy. 

This confusion, by which God is left out of our modern education, is destroying 
our Christian culture. We go to church, somewhat like the people of Germany and 


1 L.A. Weigle, Public Educatiom and Religious Education, pp. 14-16. 
2 F. E. Johnson, “Has Religious Teaching a Place in Public Education?” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education (October, 1939). 
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France went to the cathedral to worship. But their main stream of education has been 
secular for one hundred years, like ours has been secular for about fifty years. We 
copied their secularism. We are reaping the same rewards, we are traveling the same 
road wherein man-made authority, man-made wisdom, exercised over other men through 
government, is the center of our education. Since government is nothing but politics, 
we may visualize speedily the end result of our present educational process. The 
church must face the fact that exercises in forms of worship in the church, college 
chapel, morning exercises of Bible reading and singing in the public school is but 
one phase of education. There can be no worship without intellectual concepts behind 
it. There can be no intellectual concepts without work and training, or schooling as 
we know it. 

Worship is a fellowship, a confessional, consolation. It may be an act of forgive- 
ness and prayer. All these experiences are dependent upon a mind that has already 
conceived ideas of God through the educational process as we know it. The intellectual 
conceptions of God, His nature and His laws are far too difficult to be grasped only 
through worship. Just as a people without mathematical training are unable to count 
their sheep, so a people without minds trained in the concepts of God will be unable 
to worship Him. They will worship other gods they are taught to understwnd, and 
in our time we worship other gods because we are not taught ideas concerning the 
one God. 

Therefore, any educational program not God-centered is bound, in the nature of 
things, to move the people away from God toward concepts that are hostile to Him. 
That is why our public school educational program must be rescued by the restoration 
of our religious culture to the center of it. Otherwise our educational house will be, 
under any scheme of division of responsibility, a house hopelessly divided against itself.* 

d. Leaders in the church school should join with public educators in developing 
a community sentiment which will enable public educators to introduce religion at the 
places it integrally belongs. For example, a class in social science studying community 
must have the chance to study the church as well as the other institutions of society. 
A teacher of history must not be so filled with fear of arousing controversy that he 
cannot deal honestly and thoroughly with the manifestations of religion and of church 
in history. A teacher of literature must not be kept from interpreting the religious 
experiences which are given expression in great poetry and great prose. Public educa- 
tion must have the chance to deal with religion and the church as with other aspects 
of life. Nor does the church need to fear lest by this approach children will get the 
wrong idea of religion and of the church. Even though we say that religion has been 
eliminated from the school, in fact it has not. By the very compulsion upon teachers 
to avoid religion, children are being trained in negative attitudes toward it in any form. 
Far better that they get some wrong interpretations but were made to think about 
religion than that it should be avoided altogether. Once the questions are raised, they 
can still further be discussed in home and church, 

Weekday religious education will be more easy of accomplishment than the plan 
outlined. But it will not solve the problem. It can be solved only by bringing the 
teaching of religion actually back into the school and by building up a life for children 
in church and home which is educationally sound and definitely Christian.4 

e. If we believe in democracy, should we not subject every proposal for the 


3 R. W. Gwinn, quoted in “A Report on Weekday Religious Education,” International 
Council of Religious Education (January 28, 1941), pp. 6, 7 (mimeographed). 

4 H. S. Elliott, “Are Weekday Church Schools the Solution?” in International 
Journal of Religious Education (November, 1940), pp. 8 ff. 
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teaching of religion in the public schools to this test: Does it provide for a democratic 
approach of both teachers and pupils to the facts and beliefs involved? Or does it, on 
the contrary, assume the conclusion of some pro-democratic procedure, and ask the 
school to hand over this conclusion to pupils? Does it provide for frankness with 
respect to shortcomings in the conduct of religious bodies? Or, on the contrary, does it 
assume that these bodies will be characterized, in such presentation, by their virtues only? 

The proposal to ‘teach’ in the public schools the common elements in Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths does not satisfy this test. For no comparison of these 
faiths—either in point of belief or in point of conduct—is contemplated, but only a 
handing over of what the three are supposed to hold in common. To teach as true 
what they hold in common without bringing out the contrasts and contradictions among 
them would be undemocratic. 

It will be well to bear in mind certain truths that come to light through the his- 
torical and psychological study of cultures. One of these truths is that religion in 
general does not exist. The religious ‘factor’ in our culture is a set of specific factors. 
A second important truth is that, however much we idealize ‘religion’ every particular 
religion has faults as well as virtues; and the third truth is that each of these 
religions insists upon dealing with its faults in its own way. Some religions would 
like to have their virtues recognized by the public school, but not one of them would 
consent to have its faults as much as mentioned there. 

The upshot of these considerations is not that we should keep religion or any of 
its great themes out of the schools, but that we should keep democracy in them, and 
that we should welcome religion into the schools whenever it is ready to enter by the 
democratic door instead of attempting to climb up some other way. In the long run 
this policy will work to the advantage of religion itself precisely as a parallel policy 
in civic affairs is in the interest of the profoundest patriotism.5 


B. Difficulties in integrating religion with the public school curriculum and 
criticisms 


a. Several outstanding public school leaders have stated that only those 
who are totally unaware of the actual public school situation today could ad- 
vance this idea. 

b. A common denominator of religious interest and concern would be 
vague and would not do justice to any of the three faiths. 

c. Some take the position that you would run into all the problems of 
the separation of church and state in education if you advocated this plan. 

d. Others raise the question of the adequacy of public schools and 
public school teachers to cope with this problem, “‘to teach the religious aspect 
of history, the social sciences, literature, and the like,” without showing per- 
sonal predilections. 

e. There is a question as to whether the community will support pub- 
lic school teachers in the critical discussion of religion as of other aspects 
of our culture. 


5 G.A. Coe, “What Sort of Religion?” in International Journal of Religious Education 
(November, 1940), pp. 8, 9. 
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f. This approach would tend to be unfair to minority religions or anti- 
religious groups and would tend to introduce sectarian controversies in 
the schools. 


3. The community approach, or making the resources of religion vital 
in all community experiences, or integrating religion with the total 
education of children and youth 


A. In favor of the approach 


We should stress the sources of religion available to the total education of the 
child. In this way you throw the discussion out of the realm of institutional control. 
Each institution has its own contribution to make, but there is no control over the 
other. In this way we keep away from the idea of teaching religion in the public 
schools, but talk about religion in the total life or in the total education. If you keep 
away from the formula of teaching religion in the public schools and talk about 
religion in the total program of the child’s education, we are safer. Our problem 
isn’t introducing religion in the public schools by weekday church schools. Education 
takes place in the community wherever people are having experiences, in families, in 
leisure activities, in vocations—wherever children are having experiences. In Hyde 
Park a group of us have come together, public school teachers, parents, lawyers, doctors, 
persons responsible for life and thought in the community, and in the presence of the 
needs of our children we have been asking what it is we want done that may be quite 
new, quite different from anything we have done in the past, to meet the need ?é 


B. Divergent point of view 


When one speaks of the total education of children and youth we mean 
naturally all the aspects of educaton, namely, the home, the church, the play- 
ground, recreation, and every phase of our complex, modern community life. 
Therefore, we cannot speak of getting religion in the total education without 
including the public school. If one favors this approach, he also has to talk 
about making the resources of religion available to the public school and 
making available means for establishing religion as a part of the public 
school curriculum. The community is not some fanciful abstraction, but is 
made up of specific relationships. 


4. The local church approach, in which religious education during the 
weekday 1s an integral part of the whole program of the local church 
school and of the local church 


A. Reasons for favoring the plan 


a. Affords a child an integrated program of religious nurture. 
b. Avoids all questions of church and state. 


6 W. C. Bower, quoted in “A Report on Weekday Religious Education,” IJnter- 
national Council of Religious Education, p. 10. 
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c. Promotes church fellowship, develops on the part of adults a sense 


of responsibility for children. and on the part of children a sense of belonging 
to a fellowship. 


B. Difficulties connected with the plan 


a. This approach tends to confine children’s religious fellowship to one 
denomination and one local church. 

b. Makes it necessary to have extra sessions on Saturday or on free 
time during the public school week, thus lengthening the child’s school day, 
or activities. 

c. Creates a tendency to encourage a church-centered rather than a 
child-centered program. 

d. Many local churches have neither the leadership nor the financial 
resources for an adequately expanded program of this type. In many com- 
munities over 50% of the churches are not independent, self-sustained or- 
ganizations but are dependent on mission boards or “mother churches.” 

e. Provides little opportunity for interdenominational experience. 

f. Tends to weaken religious forces attacking unitedly the problem of 
the community. 


Ill. Tue Lecau Status or WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ON 
RELEASED TIME 


The administration of a system of public schools is the prerogative and 
responsibility of the individual commonwealth. Accordingly, laws govern- 
ing educational practice vary in the different states. In many instances, 
these laws have undergone radical changes. The recency of changes tends 
to make printed studies on the legal status obsolete. Anyone interested in 
promoting weekday religious education on released time ought first of all 
to secure up-to-date information concerning the laws in his own state. A 
brief description of the legal situation in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania is here presented. 


1. New York 


An Act to Amend New York State Education Law (Became a law April 9, 1940). 

Section 1. Subdivision two of section six hundred and twenty-five of chapter twenty- 
one of the laws of nineteen hundred nine, entitled “An act relating to education, con- 
stituting chapter sixteen of the consolidated laws, as amended by chapter one hundred 
and forty of the laws of nineteen hundred ten, such section having been added by chapter 
six hundred and forty-six of the laws of nineteen hundred twenty-eight, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

2. Absence. Absence from required attendance shall be permitted only for causes 
allowed by the general rules and practices of the public schools. Absence for religious 
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observance and education shall be permitted under rules that the commissioner shall 
establish. 


Rules Established by the Commissioner 


1. Absence of a pupil from school during hours for religious observance and educa- 
tion to be had outside the school building and grounds will be excused upon the request 
in writing signed by the parent or guardian of the pupil. 

2. The courses in religious observance and education must be maintained and 
operated by or under the control of a duly constituted religious body or of duly con- 
stituted religious bodies. 

3. Pupils must be registered for the courses and a copy of the registration filed 
with the local public school authorities. 

4. Reports of attendance of pupils upon such courses shall be filed with the principal 
or teacher at the end of each week. 

5. Such absence shall be for not more than one hour each week at the close of a 
session at a time to be fixed by the local school authorities. 

6. In the event that more than one school for religious observance and education 
is maintained in any district, the hour for absence for each particular public school in 
such district shall be the same for all such religious schools. 


2. New Jersey 


In the case of Joseph F. Randolph, Appellant, vs. the Morristown Board 
of Education, Respondent, the Commissioner of Education sustained the 
appeal and decided that the release of pupils from public schools for instruc- 
tion in churches was a violation of the Compulsory School Law. Following 
is the last paragraph of his decision, handed down under date of March 4, 
1924. 

It is therefore the opinion of the Commissioner of Education that while there is no 
violation of the Compulsory Education Law in pupils attending outside religious instruc- 
tion classes when the school session is not in progress, there is involved a violation of 
such Compulsory School Law in the excusing of individual pupils for such purposes 
by the Morristown Board of Education while the school session prescribed by the Board 
continues. 

This decision was reversed by the State Board of Education, December 
6, 1924 without written opinion.’ 

A recent letter from the Assistant Commissioner of Education reveals 
the manner in which the action of the State Board in 1924 is now construed. 
Only excerpts of the letter are quoted. 

I would suggest that you... read through the case of Randolph vs. Morristown 
which can be found in the 1938 Edition of School Law Decisions. . . . This decision of 
the State Board of Education is the highest authority we have in determining the right 
of a board of education to dismiss pupils on released time for attendance at weekday 


ts Legality of Board of Education Excusing Pupils during School Session to Attend 
Religious Instruction Classes. School Law Decisions of the State Board of Education, 
New Jersey, 1938, pp. 700-702. 
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classes in religious instruction. Other parts of the School Law and Rules of the State 
Board of Education require that a school year be at least 180 actual school days in length 
and that a school day for apportionment purposes shall consist of not less than four 
hours for all grades above the kindergarten. For the kindergarten, the minimum school 
day is two and one-half hours. On the day when pupils are dismissed for attendance 
at classes in religious instruction, the public school classes should operate for at least 
four hours. 


In view of the State Board’s decision in the above mentioned case, it is our 
opinion that in the absence of the law on released time it is permissible to so release 
pupils. I might call your attention to another law which has to do with the prohibition 
of religious service in the schools. . . . They will be found in the 1938 School Law 
Edition, Sections 18 :5-48, 18:14-2, 18:5-49, 18:14-77, and 18:14-78. 


3. Pennsylvania® 


The legal basis of released time for religious instruction in Pennsylvania 
rests upon an Opinion of the Department of Justice by Deputy Attorney 
General S. M. H. O’Hara, under date of Sept. 22, 1927. The opinion con- 
tains the following statement : 

When the wish of parents for weekday religious instruction for their children 
involves no interruption to school attendance for the required number of school hours, 
or use of school buiidings or facilities, the school authorities can have no purpose to 
defeat it, and may co-operate with the parents in their reasonable desire by adopting 
a rule fixing the opening and closing of schools, at such hours, or on designated days, 
at such time or times, as will not only provide the necessary hours for compulsory 
attendance in school, but also permit attendance by pupils at weekday instruction in 
religion elsewhere than in the school; but when the pupils are dismissed, the school 
authorities may not demand, coerce, direct, or supervise the attendance of the pupils 
at, for, or in a class, school, or other place for such instruction. 

This ruling seems clear enough and broad enough to permit any reason- 
able program of weekday religious education on released time. Nevertheless, 
various subsequent interpretations of it resulted in widespread confusion. 
The Weekday Advisory Committee of the Pennsylvania Council of Christian 
Education decided that the crux of the entire matter consisted in whether or 
not this opinion permitted pupils to be released on a “staggered” plan accord- 
ing to which different grades are dismissed at different hours of the day or 
perhaps on different days. 

A conference was accordingly arranged with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Francis B. Haas. The committee presented the facts 
which have been reviewed above. Dr. Haas agreed that such a program of 
“staggered” time was permissible under the opinion of 1927. He further 
agreed to put his interpretation in writing in response to a written request 


8 D.R. Gorham, C. A. Hauser, and O. F. Nolde, Weekday Religious Education in 
Pennsylvama. (A pamphlet dealing with the legal status and the promotion of schools, 
published by the Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education.) 
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from the committee. A copy of his reply, dated January 30, 1941 here 
follows: 

Referring further to your letter of December 13, 1940 relative to religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Pennsylvania, in my judgment the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to which you refer can be interpreted to permit a staggering of the 
time released for religious education. However, in my opinion, should the time released 
be staggered, the same amount of time must be made available to all pupils to use or 
not to use freely as they desire for religious education. 

Furthermore, may I say that in my opinion there are many administrative difficulties 
involved and that in specific instances the situation should be discussed and worked out 
in advance carefully with the local school officials. 

Accordingly, weekday religious instruction on time released by the 
public school is legal in Pennsylvania. It should be particularly noted, how- 
ever, that: (1) the time is provided by an adjustment of the school hours 
for that particular day; (2) all the pupils in the given grade are released ; 
(3) the public school permits, but does not and can not require pupils to 
attend the classes in religion; (4) since “staggered” time is more difficult to 
administer, provision for it should be carefully worked out in co-operation 
with local school officials well in advance of the beginning of classes. 


Summary for Pennsylvania 


A summary of the facts pertaining to the legal aspects of released time 
for weekday religious instruction in Pennsylvania here follows: 

1. The legal basis for released time in Pennsylvania is Section 1605 of 
the School Laws, which provides that the local school boards shall fix the 
legal hours of the school day. This Section of the law was interpreted to 
permit released time for weekday religious instruction by the Department of 
Justice in 1927. (See opinion quoted above. ) 

2. The right of local school boards to shorten the school day by one 
period on one day of the week in order to permit pupils to attend religious 
classes has been affixed by two former Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
The present officials continue to hold this interpretation of the school law. 

3. The present Superintendent of Public Instruction has further clarified 
the matter. He has construed the opinion of the Department of Justice, 
given in 1927, to permit a “staggered” release throughout the day or the 
week, on condition that the same amount of time is available for all the 
pupils of a given grade. 

4. The school authorities must release all of the pupils of a given grade 
when released time is granted. Pupils may then go to classes of religious 
instruction or not, as they choose. 

5. It is unquestionably illegal in Pennsylvania to use public school build- 
ings for religious meetings or instruction. This applies to the use of public 


buildings for all sectarian purposes. Paying rent for building does not 
establish legality. 
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New Bills 


Three new bills have been proposed and are now in committee. No. 54, 
introduced by Mr. O’Connor provides that absence from school for religious 
observance and education shall be permitted under rules that the board of 
directors may establish. No. 171, introduced by Mr. Powers seeks to bring 
religious instruction of a non-sectarian nature into the first eight grades of 
the public school. No. 385, introduced by Mr. Falkenstein, stipulates that 
pupils in grades 1 to 8 shall be dismissed one hour before closing time of 
school on one session per week for religious instruction. 


IV. Tue PrRoMoTIoN oF WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN A LocaL COMMUNITY 


It is very important that leaders in a local community who are contemplat- 
ing the organization of weekday religious schools should thoroughly study the 
subject and make careful plans before taking actual steps to secure released 
time. Much damage may be done by enthusiastic people who find out that 
they can secure released time, but who have not made sufficient preparation 
to use the time adequately after it is granted. 

The Weekday Advisory Committee is planning experimental centers in 
several sections of the State. Various procedures will be tried out and the 
information thus secured will be placed at the disposal of local leaders. It 
is further hoped that several competent advisors will be available throughout 
the State to assist communities which are undertaking a program of weekday 
religious education for the first time. 

Community leaders who are interested in promoting work of this kind 
may receive valuable help by writing to the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Christian Education, or to Denominational Boards or Directors of Christian 
Education. The references here listed pertain to the organization and ad- 
ministration of weekday schools: 

The Weekday Church School. Bulletin No. 601. International Council 
of Religious Education, Chicago. 

Selecting and Using Curriculum Materials in the Weekday Church 
School. Bulletin No. 620. International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago. 

Vacation and Weekday School Texts. International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago. (Pamphlet announcing the new co-operative 
series. ) 

H. S. Elliot and S. G. Cole, “Suggested Syllabus on Religious Educa- 
tion and Public Education,” re-print from Religious Education (October- 
December, 1940). 

The Release of Public School Children for Weekday Classes in Religious 
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Education, by the Federal Security Agency, the U. S. Office of Education. 
(This is a digest of Bulletin 1941, No. 3, “Weekday Classes in Religious 
Education,” the publication of which is soon to be announced in School Life.) 

W. C. Hill, “The Wyndmoor School of Religious Education.” Un- 
published $.T.M. thesis of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
1940. 

W. J. Leifeld, “The Mt. Ephraim Experiment.” Unpublished bot Bi 
thesis of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 1940. 

The following outline is offered only as a rough guide. It indicates 
the major steps which should be considered in inaugurating a program of 
weekday religious education. Local conditions will govern the sequence in 
which the steps must be taken. 

1. Organize a local sponsoring group. Formal organization may be 
preceded by informal conferences of those interested in initiating the project. 
The make-up of the group at the start will usually be determined by initial 
interest. As soon as possible or feasible, representation ought to be provided 
for all participating agencies. 

2. Hold preliminary conferences with principals and superintendents 
to create good will and to receive suggestions. This step is important, be- 
cause weekday schools of the kind here proposed are possible only with the 
co-operation of the public schools. Consequently, contact between churchmen 
and schoolmen ought to be established quite early. At all points, the relations 
maintained must be cordial and friendly. The motivating principle is to 
serve the best interests of the child by a community approach. 

In normal instances, unnecessary publicity ought to be avoided until the 
plans for a school have been shaped with some definiteness. This will help 
to guard against the development of an organized opposition before the 
possibilities of the movement have been brought to light. 

If these preliminary contacts are properly built up, the school superin- 
tendent may be prompted to take the public initiative and may recommend 
to the school board that the churches be offered released time for religious 
instruction. Quite naturally, the proposals will then carry more weight with 
both the public and the church school constituencies. 

3. Pre-vision the procedure of organization; that is, try to picture a 
svorkable plan and to identify the provisions that must be made in order to 
put it ito operation. Many dangers and difficulties can be averted by 
thorough planning at the outset. It is assumed that, wherever possible, all 
participating agencies will have a part in this study. The following matters 
demand attention: (a) the scope of the school, especially the grades to be 
included for religious instruction; (b) the type(s) of school—interdenomina- 
tional, denominational, or both; (c) the church building(s) in which the 
school(s) will be held; (d) the roster—the time schedule according to which 
pupils will be released from public school; (e) teachers—the determination 
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of standards acceptable to public school authorities and the actual selection 
of teachers who meet these standards. (The number of teachers required 
will be governed by the number of pupils enrolled for religious instruction, 
the type of school, and the plan according to which pupils are released from 
public school. If a staggered release is effected, fewer teachers are needed 
and a higher standard is possible.) (1) enrollment of pupils—the prepara- 
tion of forms on which parents may signify their desire to have the school 
board release children for religious instruction in churches; (g) curriculum 
—the selection of courses to be used for various grades in the church school 
or the decision to build courses locally. (Help can be secured from denomina- 
tional headquarters or from the State Council of Christian Education.) (h) 
finances—the determination of approximate costs and of means whereby 
necessary funds can be raised; (1) publicity—the determination of the op- 
portune time for giving publicity to the project and of the most promising 
types of publicity; (j) approach to the public school board—the assembling 
of materials to be presented when formal request for released time is made. 

4. Appoint sub-committees—Some of the items enumerated in the fore- 
going analysis can be cared for by the entire sponsoring group. Where more 
detailed information is needed, sub-committees may be appointed to carry on 
a preliminary investigation and to report findings for approval. 

Local leaders are urged to spend from six months to a year in prepara- 
tion. If pressure is being brought for an immediate start, it may be well to 
begin on a smaller scale and perhaps to use some kind of a simplified Bible 
course. At the same time, work ought to be continued on plans for a more 
inclusive and adequate program. 

5. Submit final plans to the public school superintendent. Where the 
sponsoring group has included representation from the public schools, this 
step will be largely a matter of form. 

6. Secure formal consent from the public school board. The approach 
to the school board must be made with the knowledge and full consent of the 
superintendent of schools. If possible, the superintendent of schools should 
be requested to lay the petition of parents and churchmen before the Board. 
In many instances, the opportune moment for presenting the formal re- 
quest for released time may appear considerably earlier in the schedule of 
preparation. 

7. Administer the school effectwely. Here lies the real issue confronting 
church leaders. The test of the worth of weekday religious education on 
released time will invariably be found in the adequacy of the work done. If 
careful preparation is made, there is more likelihood that a school will con- 
tinue to live and to serve the children of a community. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN* 


RALPH D. HEIM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


'N his preface to Human Nature and Its Remaking, Dr. W. E. Hocking 
states his purpose in these words: “Since books are no longer supposed, 
whether by author or public, to contain the final and finished truth, no book 
need apologize for being unripe. One’s hope is, not to close discussion, but 
to open it.” We should like that to be understood as our purpose in this 
lecture on “human nature and its unmaking.” 

As for unripeness, nothing else seems possible when Emil Brunner calls 
his Man in Revolt unfinished after fifteen years spent upon it. 

As for lack of dogmatism, the noise of debate upon this doctrine has 
reverberated through some two and a half milleniums and has produced 
sizeable volumes in the last two or three years alone. Further, the temper 
of this time in such matters is best described as quest. 

Thus continuing study and discussion of all of us, lecturer, hearers, and 
readers, is anticipated. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Sprecher was the first Holman lecturer on Article 
Two. The date was 1867. He began by saying: “The subject of the Second 
Article of the Augsburg Confession is one of the most important and difficult 
within the whole range of theological thought.” Thereafter he proceeded 
with unction to consider the origin, contents, character, and consequences of 
original sin. 

The second Holman lecture on Article Two was given in 1888 by the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Reimensnyder. With a rich fund of quotation from many 
theological authorities, he considered the fact, history, reality, cause, source, 
nature, consequences, remedy, and practical aspects of original sin. 

It was in 1911 that a group last gathered in this place for this purpose. 
The Rev. Dr. L. B. Wolf was then the lecturer. His historical introduction 
brought light from non-Christian sources; he presented the major facts of 
the doctrine as the body of his lecture, and, in concluding, dealt briefly with 
an aspect to which we shall give more attention, namely, the doctrine in 
current thought. 

The article for the day reads as follows: “Also they (the churches) teach 
that after Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the common course of nature 


*The eleventh lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation, delivered at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 8, 1941, on Article II of the 
Augsburg Confession. 
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are born with sin; that is, without the fear of God, without trust in him, and 
with fleshly appetite; and that this disease or original fault is truly sin, 
condemning and bringing eternal death now also upon all that are not born 
again by baptism and the Holy Spirit. 

“They condemn the Pelagians, and others, who deny this original fault 
to be sin indeed ; and who, so as to lessen the glory of the merits and benefits 
of Christ, argue that a man may, by the strength of his own reason, be 
justified before God.” 

At least three other articles of the Confession bear directly upon the 
same doctrine.t. There are important references in the other symbols, too.? 
Their teachings will be presented in an analysis of the present position of 
the Lutheran Church. 


Tue Issues 


All of those symbolical statements are admirable in simplicity, crystaline 
in clarity, and exact in meaning. It must be said, however, that the same 
phrases will not apply to all other historical statements on original sin. 
Indeed, to make an excursion into the history of thought upon the doctrine 
is to wander on a labyranthine pathway through mazes complex beyond 
description. 

Dr. N. P. Williams, a Gifford lecturer on “The Ideas of the Fall and of 
Original Sin,’ expedited his arduous journey by a device which has been 
adopted with a deep sense of indebtedness. He approached each particular 
treatment of original sin with a stated list of questions which would reveal 
the basic characteristics of that body of teaching. We shall proceed similarly, 
but with a different set of questions or, more properly, statements of issues. 
The list of issues includes the ten items following: 


. The fact of a fall as the explanation of sin. 

The nature of that fall. 

. Man’s unfallen state. 

The fact of each man’s sin as the result of that fall. 

The nature of sin in general and of that sin in particular. 
The consequences of that sin: (a) Physical; (b) Psychological; (c) Moral; 
(d) Religious; (e) Eschatological. 

7. The mode of perpetuation of that sin. 

8. The mode of removal of that sin and its consequences. 

9 

0 


An RON YS 


. The Christian’s earthly condition after baptism. 
. The Christian’s heavenly prospect. 


_ 


1 Article III, Of the Son of God, and Of the Holy Spirit; Article XVIII, Of Free 
Will; and Article XIX, Of the Cause of Sin. 

2 The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Chapter I, Article II, Of Original 
Sin; The Smalcald Articles, Part Third, Article I, Of Sin; The Formula of Concord, 
Part I, Chapter I, Of Original Sin. 
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That list of issues will be employed first to analyze the present teaching 
of the Lutheran Church on original sin. It was applied to some eight volumes 
of Lutheran theology, the chief resources being Krauth’s The Conservative 
Reformation, and Valentine’s Christian Theology. 

Following the order of the issues, it appears that the churches now teach: 

1. Sin is the result, not of God’s creative activity, but of man’s own 
deed. A fall was the originating cause of original sin, and all actual sins 
arise from that corruption. 

2. The fall is described with literal accuracy in Genesis three. 

3. Before the fall, man lived in a state of original righteousness. He 
had perfection of body, mind, free-will, and relationship with God. His state 
cf posse non peccare and posse non mori might have become non posse 
peccare and non posse mort. 

4. Since the fall, every man born after nature is a sinner not only by 
actual sins, but also and more fundamentally, by a state or condition of 
original sin. 

5. “Sin is to be otherwise, and to do otherwise, than God means us to 
be or do.’? Original sin includes: (a) Original sin originating—the original 
or first sin in Eden. (b) Original sin originated—a corrupt state or condi- 
tion of human nature which (1) Negatively, is a privation, want, or lack of 
original righteousness, i.e. of the tendencies natural to man before the fall. 
(2) Positively, is a depravity, and active tendency to evil, which Reimen- 
snyder in his Holman lecture called “inflammatory readiness which at the first 
spark of temptation will kindle into actual transgression.” 

6. The consequences of original sin may be described as depravity of 
the whole man. There has not been a change of essence; human nature is 
still human nature. It is, however, a nature suffering corruption in all its 
parts and relations. The depravity is not total in the sense that man cannot 
grow worse; that there are no capacities on which God’s grace may operate; 
that man is incapable of all natural virtues. It is total in the sense that all 
functions have been affected by it; that the entire personality is in bondage; 
that the man is completely helpless in and of himself. In their particulars, 
the consequences are: 


a. Physical. Man remains a physical creature, but sickness, sorrow, 
and bodily death followed the fall. 

b. Psychological. Man retains his mind, but in a state of disintegration. 
All mental powers have been enfeebled and, worse, re-oriented in the direc- 
tion of evil. In particular, man’s freedom of will was vitiated. He has no 
freedom to serve God or His righteousness. There is freedom only in matters 
evil or in matters spiritually indifferent. 


c. Moral. Man is still a moral creature, but he cannot in the least degree 


3 Jacobs, H. E., Summary of the Christian Faith, p. 101. 
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do any deeds save those which are displeasing to God. A form of civil 
righteousness only is possible. Furthermore, he has a constant inclination to 
evil and will experience increasing deterioration unless arrested by God’s 
grace. Worse still, man is guilty before God not only for his actual sins 
but also for original sin in its three aspects: (1) Original sin originating— 
the first disobedience. Adam, the federal head of the race, sinned and that 
sin of the race generically has become the sin of the race individually. 
Further, Adam was organic head of the race. Seminally in him, all sinned 
his sin. (2) Original sin originated, negative—the lack of original righteous- 
ness. (3) Original sin originated, positive—the state of concupiscence. 
Thus man is guilty by both mediate and immediate imputation. 

d. Religious. Man is still capable of religious awakening, but by the 
fall he suffered spiritual death. He is guilty before God. He is completely 
alienated from God. His spiritual powers are utterly paralyzed. He is 
unable to know or do the will of God. 

e. Eschatological. Man is redeemable by God’s grace, but in his fallen 
state, he has suffered eternal death. 

7. Sin passes into the individual life by congenital transmission, the 
mode by which all other human characteristics are transmitted. 

8. Man can in no wise set himself free from sin and guilt. The Holy 
Spirit is the sole author of regeneration and every man must be born again. 
The only ordinary means of regeneration is baptism. The unbaptised are 
eternally damned excepting the distinction that, by God’s grace, it is not 
lack of the sacrament but contempt for it which condemns those who might 
have received it. Further, baptism removes only the guilt of original sin. 
Concupiscence remains although the Holy Spirit’s coming in baptism inaugu- 
rates a beginning of growth in grace. 

9. Man’s condition in the state which is by Christian faith is that of the 
gloriously redeemed by grace. He has, too, the support of the Holy Spirit 
for his growth in grace. 

10. The estate of the redeemed man in the life to come is that of sin 


washed away, concupiscence dead, and eternal life regained through Jesus 
Christ. 


HIsTORY 


Old Testament. Current histories of the doctrine tend to credit post- 
exilic Judaism with the first apprehension of original sin. Pre-Christian 
development seems to have assumed three different forms in accordance 
with the particular Old Testament seats of doctrine to which their respective 
proponents had recourse. 


One line of development, found in extra-canonical literature and traceable 
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in Jude* and II Peter,® stemmed from the narrative in Genesis 6:1, 2. In 
this view, universal human wickedness was born of the unnatural union of 
“sons of God” and “daughters of men.” A second Old Testament text was 
Genesis 6:5. That was apropos of the idea of “evil imagination,” another 
line of thinking found in extra-canonical literature and, likely, current in 
the time of Christ. A third seat of doctrine to which early proponents at- 
tached original sin was Genesis 3:1-24. Tennant, in the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, may assert that “no element of the conception of original 
sin seems to have been present in the compiler’s mind,”*® and numerous others 
may echo his belief. Yet later generations of Jewish and Christian thinkers 
have used that passage as the major Biblical support for the doctrine. 

New Testament. At the beginning of the Christian era there were 
those three theological views concerning the original sinfulness of man. As 
far as the Gospels report it, Jesus did not directly support or reject any 
one of the three. Certain passages lend themselves to the popular belief in 
demons as the agents of sin. Jesus did recognize man’s sin and need for 
redemption. He treated it concretely, though, rather than metaphysically. 

For New Testament teaching on original sin, therefore, theologians have 
relied chiefly upon Paul. Even he, however, does not mention the doctrine 
frequently, present it fully, or argue it directly. It is perhaps better to say 
that he takes it for granted (according to the Adamic theory) and when 
writing for other purposes, alludes to it. 

The classic loci are Roman 5-7, I Corinthians 15, and Galatians 5. The 
miajor verse is Romans 5:12, according to the King James version: “Where- 
upon, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 

Following, as far as possible, the order of the ten issues, it may be said 
that Paul teaches: 

1. Sin entered the world by Adam and all men since Adam have sinned. 

2. Sin inheres in the body and expresses itself in lust and lack of faith. 
It pervades inanimate nature as well as personal beings. Its end is death. 

3. Man is under the wrath of God and in a stern moral and religious 
bondage. 

4. Baptism works regeneration, and death is conquered by Christ. 

Post-A postolic Era (100-170). When the related Biblical materials are 
laid alongside the fully rounded teaching of the church, it appears that the 
doctrine of original sin has been largely a matter of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment. There are few allusions to the doctrine for a hundred years after Paul. 

Ante-Nicene Era (170-325). The first approximation of systematic 


4 Verses 6, 7. 
By ab 
6 Op. cit. Article, Original Sin. 
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treatment was given by Irenaeus (130-202). Although the literature is 
indefinite, it seems safe to say he taught that sin came into the world through 
the fall; that there is some sort of connection between that fall and man’s 
disorder ; that unfallen man was an imperfect, undeveloped creature, some- 
what of a sub-man; that the fall is not highly culpable—indeed, is something 
of a fall upward; that there is a sort of mystical identity in race solidarity 
which made it the collective deed of all; that baptism has relation to original 
sin. 

With Tertullian (160-220) came real foreshadowings of Augustinian 
conceptions. He developed the doctrine of traducianism and took the logical 
next step to evolve the idea of seminal identity. In Adam, indeed, we sinned 
all. Further, human nature has experienced not a mere privatio, but a de- 
pravatio. Thus it is not far from Tertullian to Origen when the consequences 
become not only medically, a hereditary infirmity, but juridically, a personal 
crime. From Tertullian we have, too, a definite doctrine of concupiscence. 

In the earlier period of the teaching of Origen (185-254) he put forward 
a speculation which has had a renaissance in our century, namely, the idea 
of an extra-temporal or transcendental fall of individual souls. In this view, 
each individual before his human birth was a fallen soul, and in human 
existence now is winning restoration through the penance of this life. In 
Origen’s second period, he connects original sin with Adam’s transgression 
and sees it not as a weakness but as a pollution to which guilt attaches. Thus 
original guilt definitely takes its place beside original sin. 

Nicene Age (325-590). Athanasius (297-373) moved in the direction 
of two significant conceptions of later thought. He proposed views some- 
what like those which the scholastics elaborated in dona superaddita and 
contributed towards the carrying over of “original righteousness” from 
Rabbinical thought. 

Gregory of Nyassa (335-395) handled Genesis allegorically. He found the 
result of the fall in weakness of the will. He held that man’s disharmony 
results from the battle with appetite which may be viewed as morally neutral, 
although it is subject to indulgence which ends in sin. He repudiated original 
guilt. 

Gregory of Nazianzus (325-289) similarly viewed the fall as the cause 
of the moral struggle within—a legacy of “hypertrophy of the appetite” or 
“atrophy of the will.” 

It is well-nigh sufficient to say that St. Ambrose (d. 397) was the teacher 
of Augustine. With him any thought of man’s failure to follow an upward 
trend of moral progress is completely abandoned for the doctrine of a fall 
from a former state of perfection. 

Employing again the ten issues, it is found that Augustine (354-430) 


taught: 
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1. Sin originated in Adam’s transgression and all subsequent sins result 
from the corruption thereby engendered. 

2. The fall was not the result of mere weakness or frailty, but of 
perversity—‘infinite malice.” It is described literally in the Genesis narrative. 

3. The nature of Adam before the fall was the highest degree of 
excellence; his fall was “the ethical suicide of a saint.” Augustine would 
have agreed with Bishop South who said: “An Aristotle was but the rubbish 
of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” 

4. The sin of Adam has “passed to all men.” 

5. To the sinful quality, born with and inherent in the constitution of 
all men since Adam, Augustine gave the epoch-making term originale pecca- 
tum. With him it meant what later theologians have meant by concupiscence, 
namely, man’s impulsion to turn from the Divine to the creaturely for 
satisfaction. 

6. As a consequence of original sin,.all humanity is a massa peccati, 
or lump of sin. The particular consequences are: (a) Physical. Death. 
(b) Psychological. All mental faculties are weakened, and, for all practical 
purposes, freedom of the will has been lost since it is invariably determined 
by sin. (c) Moral. Man’s instincts are disordered, in particular his re- 
productive powers, and concupiscence goes unchecked. It is impossible for 
the heathen to perform genuinely virtuous actions. Augustine’s disciples 
will later call the virtues of the heathen but “splendid vices.” (d) Religious. 
Man is subject to inherited legal liability for Adam’s sin. Man is under 
judicial sentence of spiritual death. Out of the lump of sin, God will elect 
a fixed number of souls for baptism and salvation. The lost cannot complain 
of His justice and the predestined may acclaim His mercy. The unsaved 
continue without vision of God and with aversion towards their Creator. 
(e) Eschatological. All are damned, including infants, except those arbitrarily 
predestined to be saved. 

7. The vitium of original sin is conveyed by way of biological heredity, 
the reatus by seminal identity. The act of generation is itself sinful. 

8. Grace frees the spirit and gives it a new impulse towards God. 

9. Baptism wipes out the stain in the individual but does not prevent 
propagation. 

10. “Ignorance is overcome by the bestowal of faith; the love of self, 
together with lust, by the imparting of the good will and of love to God and 
his law; the sinner’s state of death, by the process of grace through which 
he is made righteous and alive.’’ 

Pelagius (370-440), arch antagonist of Augustine whose teaching is 
condemned in Article Two, would be described today as an “exponent of 


7 Hall, J. F., Evolution and the Fall, p. 130. 
8 Seeberg, R., Textbook of the History of Doctrine, vol. I, p. 349. 
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muscular Christianity.” With his colleagues Coelestius and Julian, he asserted 
a doctrine of complete indetermination. The human will, he taught, is in 
perfect equilibrium. A man can live without sin. Human nature requires 
only to be regulated by volitional effort. As for the fall, Adam was already 
liable to pain and death. His sin harmed himself only, for it resulted in his 
banishment from Eden; human nature in general has not been harmed by it. 
Children are now born as Adam was before the fall; each is a new beginning 
in human experience. Pelagius seems to have recognized that the social 
heritage of sin might make perfection difficult to attain. Likewise, the 
example of a good life and the grace of God might aid that attainment. Yet, 
he would sing with Henley: 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Pelagianism was condemned in the Council at Ephesus in 431. Mean- 
while an effort at finding middle ground had been made in terms of Semi- 
Pelagianism. In this view two forces are working for man’s salvation—the 
grace of God and the will of man. Adam’s sin does not utterly undo man’s 
capacity for doing good. He may begin this work of salvation or co-operate 
after it has been begun by the Spirit. 

The Medieval Period (590-1517). In the eleventh century Anselm 
(1033-1109) introduced the “lack of original righteousness” as the prime 
factor of original sin. Abelard (1079-1142) challenged the whole doctrine 
and held that appetite is natural and innocent. 

Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274) made a metaphysical distinction between 
the natural and supernatural orders and held that the fall was from a super- 
natural to a merely natural plane—the doctrine hinted at by Athanasius. On 
the negative side, then, original sin was loss of super-added graces. On the 
positive side it was a disordered condition resulting from the dissolution of 
former harmony including the forfeiting of free will. Original sin, though 
thus minimized, did involve guilt in terms of seminal identity. Baptism 
abolishes the guilt and leaves concupiscence, though no longer as sin but as 
fomes peccati or tinder of sin. Aquinas is a metaphysical determinist after 
the manner of Augustine as regards free will. He accepted a limbus puerorum 
for the unbaptized. 

Duns Scotus (1265-1308) was still more moderate in his views. He 
showed a tendency to think of Adam’s unfallen state as an infancy so that 
the first sin was not so heinous. He did not identify concupiscence with 
original sin. He held that man has real freedom of the will and the virtues 
of the heathen are truly moral. 

Modern Period (1517-date). Luther (1483-1546) laid special emphasis 
on the doctrine of original sin. His views have been rather completely 
presented in our statements above of what the churches teach today and of 
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Augustine’s position. There are, however, at least two distinctive points of 
difference from Augustine. 

First, while Luther accepted Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, he 
viewed the essence of sin not as sensuous desire, but as unbelief. As he 
said, “The chief righteousness is faith; again, the chief wickedness is un- 
belief.”® Thus, lack of faith is man’s major culpability while sensuality is 
in the minor relation of consequent to antecedent. 

Second, according to Luther, there is an Ankniipfungspunkt, a point of 
contact in natural man, while Augustine held that the capacity for grace, 
too, was evoked by grace. 

Amongst the other reformers, Melanchthon (1497-1560) and the Philip- 
pists inclined towards a form of synergism. The position of Calvin (1509- 
1564) differed largely at the points of his emphasis upon the sovereignty of 
God and man’s duty of obedience to Him. Calvin and Zwingli- (1484-1531) 
both wrestled with the problem of responsibility versus inevitability with the 
result that Calvin leaned towards mediate imputation and Zwingli espoused 
it directly. He recognized that man has a corrupt heritage from Adam but 
it can be viewed as sin only when an individual has appropriated it to himself 
by an act of his own will. 

The major point of importance in the position of Arminius (1560-1609) 
was an emphasis on a moral rather than metaphysical explanation of sin. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth century Deists along with many eminent 
philosophers and divines must be passed for the sake of brevity. It is possible 
only to say of Kant (1728-1804) briefly, that he rejected the historical idea 
of original sin and its physical inheritance but spoke of a “radical evil in 
human nature, a fundamental inclination to evil, preceding empirical acts, 
involving guilt, and ineradicable by human power.”’ He wished, nevertheless, 
to uphold freedom of the will and sought to resolve the paradox by his doctrine 
of “super-sensible freedom.” 

Hegel (1770-1831) developed an evolutionary concept of sin after the 
style of Irenaeus. He taught that the possibility of sin is essential to any 
free personal agency. Man, therefore, is at first only potentially good. A 
fall is one stage in moral development—a step toward virtue. 

With Schleiermacher (1768-1834), founder of the new epoch in theo- 
logical thinking, the reality of sin and the consciousness of sin are in the 
relation of identity. There is inbred sinfulness, but it does not date from 
Adam’s fall. Human nature was the same before the fall as now. No one 
personal act could have changed all human nature. Guilt, then, may not be 
charged to man’s inbred condition. It applies only to the sins which spring 
from the condition. As such, it related to sin which is due to membership 


9 Works of Luther, Erlangen edition, vol. 12, p. 178, as quoted by Seeberg, R., 
op. cit., vol. II, p. 243. 
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in a guilty race. There Schleiermacher anticipated Rauschenbusch in recogniz- 
ing the large share of responsibility which the community and its members 
must accept in matters of sin. Beyond that, man’s sensuous development is 
ahead of his spiritual, and sin is incompleteness of the religious self- 
consciousness. 

Julius Muller (1801-1878), a pupil of Schleiermacher’s, did important 
work in his two volumes, On the Christian Doctrine of Sin. Abandoning 
Augustine, he reminds his readers of Origen in postulating an extra-temporal 
fall for each individual soul. He emphasized the definition of sin as selfish- 
ness—setting man’s self up in the proper place of God. Such sin indwelt 
in Adam. His physical and his psychical life were corrupted by it and that 
corruption has been passed on. Men have a consciousness of guilt about this 
sin although they are not responsible for it. 

Kierkegaard (1813-1855), Danish father of the dialectic theology, led 
an attack on Hegelian thought as Karl Barth has done for neo-Hegelianism. 
He revolted against man’s self-assurance, against social Christianity, against 
rational religion, against subjectivism. “Sin,” he says, “is the one thing that 
cannot be predicated of God.’ And he would well-nigh say that it is the 
one thing which can be predicated of man. Original sin is a fact and so is 
man’s guilt for it. 
| Ritschl (1822-1889) distinguishes between evil, crime, and sin. Evil is 

an inherent thing, physiological or mechanical. Crime is wrongdoing in the 
light of social codes. Sin is indifference towards God, a religious concept. 
Religion is a family matter and sin is alienation from the family. Sin is real 
only in experience. Thus there cannot be hereditary opposition to God, 
hereditary taint, or hereditary guilt. Finally, Ritschl lays emphasis on the 
social causes of sin, and looks toward the modern interest in removing them. 
: Pfleiderer (1839-1908) holds that the first fall was not an origin of sin 
| but only sin’s first appearance. The human race was not free and good before 
| the fall. Thus human freedom was not lost through it. Physiologically and 
: psychologically men have natural impulses which universally they tend to 
: satisfy. These are not in themselves sinful, but they must be checked and 
inhibited. Sin enters in their abuse. There cannot be an imputation of it. 
| Rauschenbusch (1861-1918), too, held that sin is not imputed. He 
emphasizes rather that it is imparted. There is biological impartation by 
transmission of the bodily effects of sin, and there {s social impartation in 
community crimes and vices. Speculation on original sin can well obscure 
the facts of actual sin. We tend to unload our sins on the devil, Adam, or 
| God. We need to recognize that men as individuals and as a race are equipped 
with powerful forces for evil or good. We should deal with these forces 
as did Jesus and the prophets. 


10 Mackintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology, p. 237. 
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Such, in the briefest compass, is the history of the doctrine of original 
sin until the beginning of the present century. To the casual glance it must 
seem like a swinging of the pendulum this way and that. A more discerning 
analysis has been given, however, by Williams,** who says: 


We shall find that the opinions held by Christian thinkers . . . tend to group them- 
selves into two well-defined versions of the fall doctrine, corresponding to these two 
contrasted types of religious temperament which William James has conveniently 
labeled as the ‘once-born’ and the ‘twice-born’ respectively. The ‘once-born,’ or healthy- 
minded man, whose religious life has unfolded itself in equable and passionless de- 
velopment, exempt from crises and storms, thinks of sin in the light of human freedom 
or responsibility, and tends to minimize, ignore, or deny the suggested element of 
inherited obliquity in his soul. So far as he concedes its existence at all, it is for him 
a weakness, a lack, or deficiency, not a corruption or an offence, and deserves the 
compassion rather than the wrath of an all-just Creator. But the ‘twice-born’ man, 
the ‘sick soul,’ the Augustine or the Bunyan blessed or cursed from birth with the 
mysterious heritage of neural and emotional instability, whose passions have been trans- 
formed, whose communion with God and peace of mind have been won through the 
paroxysm of an instantaneous conversion, thinks of himself as a ‘brand plucked from 
the burning’ by no effort or volition of his own, and of his unconverted nature as 
saturated with moral evil and intrinsically hateful to God even before and apart from 
any particular or concrete transgression of His law. 


THE CurRRENT SITUATION 


Elsewhere Williams joins other terms to those described in that passage 
so that the full contrast is between an Eastern, once-born, minimizing tradi- 
tion and a Western, twice-born, maximizing tradition. If those terms be 
accepted as reasonably meaningful it seems fair to say that the present century 
has thus far been marked by a leaning towards the former, of Eastern, once- 
born, minimizing tradition. Although current philosophies have contributed 
to the result, the impacts of the natural and social sciences have been felt 
with particular keenness. Not only anthropologists and biologists but almost 
all scientifically-minded men believe that human life has developed through 
evolutionary process. Modern students of heredity do not concern them- 
selves with the effect of Adam’s transgression upon human nature. Lamarck, 
Weismann, DeVries, Mendel, Galton, and others deal with different problems 
and lead their readers to think along different lines. The eugenicists teach 
that some persons are “born bad” and others are “born good.” The issue 
depends upon the family in which an individual finds life. The endocrin- 
ologists would explain human behavior largely in terms of glandular activity 
and demonstrate their ability to change life patterns by administering syn- 
thetic hormones. Educators refuse to admit that there are any bad children. 
There are children with unfortunate habits, maladjustments, and handicaps. 


11 Williams, N. P., The Idea of the Fall and of Original Sin, p. 169, 
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Unless, though, they are psychopathic beyond hope, right handling will de- 
velop them into useful citizens. Among the many psychologies there is 
probably none which has been used to support original sin unless it be 
the Viennese psycho-analysis. All in all, psychologists have lent support to 
the doctrine of natural a-moral appetitive drive as the explanation of that 
which theology would call guilty concupiscence. The science of the geogra- 
phers has shown that natural environment determines conduct to no incon- 
siderable extent. Huntingdon points out in Climate and Civilization :* “The 
climate of many countries seems to be one of the great reasons why idleness, 
dishonesty, immorality, and weakness of will prevail.” 


Recent decades have been characterized, too, by increasing recognition 
of the part which social factors play in the causation of conduct. Sociol- 
ogists discover or believe that delinquency is more prevalent in urban than 
in rural areas; that migrations cause profound forms of maladjustment; 
that personality is a social product; that morals are folkways. These and 
all such discoveries or points of view have got imbedded in men’s ways of 
thinking about themselves and, to say the least, have not enforced Augustinian 
conceptions of human nature. 


SOLUTIONS 


In such an environment, four attitudes may be discerned as regards the 
doctrine of original sin according to the Western, twice-born, maximizing 
form. 

The first of these is rejection, implicit or explicit. There is implicit 
denial in such mass movements as communism. Alexeiev, in the Oxford 
Conference book, The Christian Understanding of Man, presents fifteen 
theses on the Marxist conception. His very first thesis is an implicit denial 
of this doctrine:1? “The Marxist conception of man is a product of the 
philosophical and theological speculations which originate in the Hegelian 
school.”” Implicit denial of the doctrine is found, too, within current religion. 
Doubtless there is not lately much of the romanticism of a Channing who 
declared, “I meet perpetual testimonies to the divinity of human nature.” 
Nevertheless, denial of original sin is implicit in all modernism if we accept 
the definition in the book just cited. Robert L. Calhoun there characterizes 
the tendencies of thought among modernists as “preference for monism 
rather than dualism, immanentism rather than belief in transcendent reality, 
optimism or meliorism instead of pessimism, gnostic assurance rather than 
doubt-harrowed faith.’’* 


12 Op. cit., p. 293. 
13 Op. cit., p. 89. 
14 Op. cit., pp. 57, 8. 
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There have been many, too, who deny explicitly the twice-born theory 
of original sin. It is possible to consider but one statement. It is by an 
outstanding student of the subject, Dr. F. R. Tennant, who takes these 
positions :7° 


1. Man inherits the natural and essential instincts and impulses of his animal 
ancestors; these are necessarily non-moral, and there is no reason to ascribe to them 
any kind of abnormality. 

2. Voluntary action in man appears before any consciousness of right and wrong. 
There has been a period, therefore, in the history of both race and individual in which 
even volitional conduct has been innocent, however far such conduct differs from that 
prescribed by moral sanctions and the conscience. 

3. A period is reached during which moral sentiment is gradually evoked and 
moral sanctions are gradually constructed. Acts once knowing no law begin now to 
be regarded as wrong. The performance of them henceforth constitutes sin. 


A second possible attitude towards the Western, twice-born, maximizing 
doctrine of original sin is that of re-formulation. Again there is space for 
but one statement. It is from N. P. Williams, several times previously 
quoted. He has seven major propositions with several minor ones. In the 
minor theses he accepts an evolutionary view, rejects original righteousness, 
denies a fall as recorded in Genesis, opposes original guilt, and supports a 
doctrine of limbo. The three most significant of his major propositions 
follow: 


Man, at his first entry into this world, was in moral and intellectual stature a babe, 
created frail, imperfect, ignorant, and non-moral, but endowed with self-consciousness 
and the power for self-determination, which constituted his starting point for progress 
and ,upward evolution. 

The growth of man’s moral ideas brought in its train some action whereby man 
aligned himself with the revolting power, partially identified himself with the force of 
Evil, and entered upon a pathway largely divergent from that straight upward road 
which God had meant him to follow. 


Ever since the first transgression, human nature has displayed an inherent moral 
weakness or bias towards sin. 


The third position which is taken toward original sin in its maximum 
form is that of re-affirmation. It may be that the next lecturer on Article 
Two will record the fact that this present time was a turning point in the 
modern history of the doctrine. Within the last year or two, several books 
have recognized the importance of theological anthropology. At the same 
time, growing pessimism has supported a neo-orthodoxy which bids fair to 
move in the direction of the maximum attitude on original sin. One thinks 
of the work of such men as Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr. These men have, 
in a sense, re-affirmed original sin as here described. Yet theirs are re- 


15 Tennant, F. R., The Origin and Propogation of Sin, Pp. xxi, xxii. 
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affirmations with a difference which should, perhaps, have been classed as 
re-formulations. 

In his Gifford Lectures on the Scottish Confession of 1560 which ap- 
pear under the title, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God accord- 
ing to the Teaching of the Reformation, Barth would seem to be supporting 
the doctrine. His synopsis on Article Three of that confession, the article 
“Of Original Sinne,” declares: ““Man’s own way is the way of sin, i.e. of 
offence against God, which only God can make amends for.”!® Yet in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Barth had written :7 


It follows then of necessity that the entrance of sin into the world through Adam 
is in no strict sense an historical or psychological happening. The doctrine of Original 
Sin, as it has been generally understood in the West, would not have been to Paul an 
“attractive hypothesis’ (Lietzmann) ; it would have been just one of the many historical 
and psychological falsifications of his meaning. The sin which entered the world through 
Adam is, like the righteousness manifeested to the world in Christ, timeless and 
transcendental, 


Brunner seeks a view which will preserve “the unity of inescapable 
necessity and responsibility which cannot be shaken off, sin as a totality 
which determines the person and at the same time sin as a personal act’’® 
(italics mine). In relation to such a view he holds that the doctrine of the 
fall is questionable. He denies it for scientific and historical reasons, 
saying :'9 


Christian theology must come to terms with these facts just as it had to adjust itself 
to the Copernican upheaval, and the vastly enlarged picture of time and space given 
to us by the newer astro-physics and geology. In this picture of development (which is 
not a hypothesis) derived from established truths of historical and natural science, 
there is no longer any room for the traditional view of the church on the temporal 
beginning of the human race. 


But Brunner denies the fall primarily on religious grounds. He holds 
that “it has led to serious distortions of the faith, of the understanding of 
sin, and of man’s responsibility in the sight of God.’’° 

Niebuhr’s exact position will not be apparent fully until the second volume 
of his Gifford Lectures has been published. On the basis of the first volume 
alone, it can be asserted that he means to support a position somewhere 
within Calvinism, Lutheranism, and Augustinianism, although he finds all of 
them to be in error at points. He declares: “Every thought, mood, or action 
which proceeds from the self as anxious, finite, and insecure, has some 


16 Op. cit., p. Xv. 

17 (Op: cits po t7 i. 

18 Brunner, E., Man in Revolt, p. 121. 
19 Ibid., p. 394. 

20 Ibid., p. 120. 
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taint of sin upon it.’ At the same time he decries what he calls “extrava- 
gant theories of total depravity.”?? Niebuhr’s terminology is that of the 
dialectic theologians and his position seems to be similar to Brunner’s. He, 
too, dwells upon “responsibility despite inevitability.” He, too, rejects a 
literalistic interpretation of the fall in favor of a symbolic one. Somewhat 
like Origen, Kant, Miller, and Barth, he substitutes a fall transcending 
history. As he says: 


In placing the consciousness of ‘original righteousness’ in a moment of the self 
which transcends history, though not outside of the self which is in history, it may be 
relevant to observe that this conforms perfectly to the myth of the fall when interpreted 
symbolically. 


After viewing such positions by other theologians who are sympathetic 
to the doctrine yet not thorough exponents of it, we see that we must go else- 
where for a recent simon-pure re-affirmation of the Western, twice-born, 
maximizing tradition on the Lutheran pattern. One such is that revered 
teacher Dr. Joseph Stump who in The Christian Faith, published in 1932, 
reaffirms the position in toto. 

We propose a fourth approach to this doctrine which may be called 
re-valuation. This position would recognize fundamental truth in the doc- 
trine, but would ask, first, what the essential truth is, and second, how it 
may be stated most simply. Perhaps the two-fold answer would be, first, 
that the present solution of the church for each of the ten issues is an 
essential principle, and, second, that those principles cannot be stated in any 
other way than in such an analysis as that with which we began. Never- 
theless, it is noteworthy (and that term is far too weak) that the con- 
fessional article does not go so far. Indeed, it is utterly simple and re- 
markably restrained. 

Study the article phrase by phrase: 

“After Adam fell... .” Nothing is posited there concerning conditions 
before the fall. Nothing is said concerning the nature of the fall. Nothing 
is said concerning the cause of the fall. Nothing is said concerning the 
consequences of the fall. The expression may be viewed as serving a chrono- 
logical purpose solely. 

“All men begotten after the common course of nature... .” That means 
all persons excepting Christ. 

“Are born with sin... .” A little later the sin is described—as a 
“disease” or “original fault.” We may use the simpler term and say that 
the sin is a disease. Already we have been told that the disease involves 
three specific disorders, namely: (1) Being “without the fear of God.” (2) 


21 Niebuhr, R., The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, p. 278. 
22 Ibid., p. 279. 
23 Ibid., p. 279. 
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Being “without trust in Him.” (3) Having “fleshly appetite.” Thus the 
sin is not said to consist in ignorance, or selfishness, or pride, or sensuality. 
It is not said to involve weakness or disintegration of intellect, feeling, 
or will, 

There follows the assertion that this disease in its three-fold character 
is “truly sin” and the significance of that assertion is plainly stated in the 
words, “condemning and bringing eternal death.” To be. sure! Put to- 
gether those three—being without fear of God, plus being without trust in 
God, plus being in the grip of concupiscence. To use the popular expres- 
sion, what future can there be, morally or religiously speaking, for a person 
like that? 

And then the Gospel, there is a medicine for the disease! This con- 
demnation and eternal death are the doom of those only who “are not born 
again through baptism and the Holy Spirit.” 

Finally, the Pelagians are condemned on two counts, and for one reason. 
The reason is that they would obscure the glory of Christ’s merits and 
benefits. And what are the two intolerable positions which they hold? (1) 
To deny that the original fault is sin, i.e. that the disease is fatal. (2) To 
argue that a man can be justified of himself, i.e. that man’s own medicine 
will cure the disease. There it appears that this condemnatory section of 
the article is only an explication and reiteration of that which precedes. 

Thus we have found but two essential principles: (1) We were born 
once without fear of God, without trust in God, and with sinful tendencies. 
(2) We must be born again. With the second principle, to be sure, it is 
meant that we can no more accomplish our second birth than we could 
accomplish the first. God alone can remove the fear, establish the faith, 
and give us mastery over those inborn sinful tendencies, 

Doubtless there are many proper inferences and many truthful explana- 
tions in all that has been gathered around those simple truths in the course 
of the centuries. Yet those are the essentials which might conceivably be 
lost out of sight in a forest of speculation. They are the simplicities which 
can be taught the children, preached in sermons, sung in hymns, and recog- 
nized in prayers. Further, they represent the mature experience of man: 
who has not lived to realize them! 


FINDINGS 


To summarize, seven findings seem to have emerged : 

1. The doctrine of original sin in its fullest form has not always been 
accepted by all people everywhere. 

2. There have been two more or less parallel traditions which have 
rather well been called (a) the Eastern, once-born, minimizing tradition, 
and (b) the Western, twice-born, maximizing tradition. 
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3. The present Lutheran position as set forth in the more widely used 
theological texts is of the latter type. 

4. There are those at present who would hold that view to be incom- 
patible with modern scientific findings and Biblical thought as well as philo- 
sophical and empirical considerations. 

5. The opinion, which stands between those two poles, shows such 
tendencies as the following: (a) To focus religious attention upon actual sin 
while not failing to recognize the importance of this area of theological con- 
cern. (b) To recognize explanations within the moral situation along with 
ot more than metaphysical explanations of sin. (c) To grapple, as the cen- 
tral problem, with the perennial question of free-will—man’s responsibility 
to God for wrong-doing, although wrong-doing is inevitable.| (d) To detach 
the doctrine from Genesis 3 at least so far as a literal interpretation is 
concerned and to rely upon the empirical data of such sciences as anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. (e) To discard “original righteousness.” 
(f{) To dissent from “original guilt” and to substitute for guilt some such 
thought as alienation. (g) To define sin more narrowly as the religious 
dimension of wrong-doing; to limit the idea of sin to matters of deliberate 
choice; and to consider concupiscence as a-moral physical appetite. (h) To 
recognize social transmission of sin as well as or more than hereditary 
transmission. (1) To recognize the need of a Saviour in view of actual 
sins, rather than original sin; and to emphasize regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, rather than regeneration and reconciliation. (j) To emphasize human 
possibilities more than impossibilities and to recognize goodness as such 
wherever found. (k) To favor work at the removal of the remediable 
causes of sin by means of education, psychiatry, medicine, and social action. 

6. A personal finding which may not have been made apparent in any 
preceding statements—I believe that there has been a lamentable lack of 
consideration for the bearing of Christ’s life and teachings upon this doc- 
trine. Genesis and the Pauline Epistles have been emphasized. Further, 
the new understanding of the Gospels might throw increased light upon 
dark places. A most important contribution will be made by the scholar 
who furnishes an authoritative treatment on “Original Sin in the Light of 
the Gospels.” 

7. With regard to the entire matter, Article Two of the Augsburg 
Confession fixes attention upon these two essential principles: (a) We have 
been born without fear of God, without trust in God, and with sinful ten- 
dencies. (b) We must be born again. 


THE MEANING OF PERSONALITY 


G. NORDBERG 
Oneonta, New York 


HE term personality is used in a great variety of meanings. Some main- 
tain that it has as many meanings as there are writers on the subject. 
However, it has acquired a somewhat definite and technical connotation in 
at least three fields of study: philosophy, sociology, and psychology. The 
significance of the term varies because the investigators in these fields ap- 
proach the study of personality from different angles, the first from the 
metaphysical viewpoint, the second from the social viewpoint, and the third 
from the viewpoint of the individual as a psycho-physical organism. In 
religion the term is usually taken in the same sense as in philosophy ; this is 
distinctly so in theological literature, but in sermons and in religious conversa- 
tions it may demand any of the other interpretations depending on the 
intellectual background of the speaker. Besides these three specific meanings 
we have the non-technical or the popular conception, and only a mind reader 
is able to discern the implication when Mr. Average Citizen is appraising 
the personality of this or that man. Thus, in a conversation there may be 
three or four different opinions about the personality of the same individual 
because their evaluations are based upon criteria set by different systems of 
thought. Let us consider the popular conception first. 


In PopuLar SPEECH 


In popular parlance the term often denotes specific traits of character 
and temperament which may be present or absent in certain individuals. In 
a committee the members were discussing the fitness of a candidate for a 
position in a school. One of the members remarked, “He is a kind and 
sincere man, but he has no personality.” Evidently the gentleman had in 
mind a specific attribute or quality which he found wanting in the candidate. 
According to this appraisal personality is a thing some possess and others 
do not possess. By way of contrast, scientific investigation asserts that all 
human beings have personality, although it may allude to stages in its de- 
velopment and to higher or lower levels in its integration. 

Should we ask our friends to jot down a list of the elements that, in 
their opinion, constitute personality, we would no doubt be both surprised 
and amused at the disparity of the inventories. One would find “in the back 
of his head” a mental image of a strong, robust, and commanding personality, 
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a veritable superman, and would mention such qualities as determination, 
aggressiveness, and an indomitable urge to succeed. Another would conceive 
of a polished personality and give traits like tact, poise, reserve, and dignity. 
Still another would have in mind the finer attributes of devotion, altruism, 
and kindness, and call it a sympathetic personality. And still another would 
refer to the totality of traits, the harmony between the constituent elements, 
and salute a well integrated personality. Among the elite in society the term 
may pertain to that elusive something which for the lack of a specific denota- 
tion, they call charm or personal magnetism, a psychic force which is un- 
explainably attained. In academic circles it often refers to a creative power, 
something innate and mystical which sets an individual off from common 
mortals. 

Some years ago it was said about a prominent movie star, “She has it.” 
This is a piquant way of stating that she possessed certain qualities of per- 
sonality of special merit in that profession, leaving it to the individual to 
interpret whether the “it” referred to attractiveness, power to impress, or 
the more subtle quality of sex appeal. This designation may be as serviceable 
as any, since it admits of subjective interpretation, but it would be well nigh 
impossible to arrive at any unanimity in a group evaluation of historical or 
contemporary personalities on such an evanescent basis. 

Since the term has an entirely subjective connotation in popular speech, 
it is evident that we can expect little help from the man-in-the-street in 
arriving at a concise definition of personality. We now turn to the field 
in which the term was first employed. 


In PHILOSOPHY 


In this comprehensive discipline the concept of personality is identified 
with the self or the ego. It is associated with the term “person.” Person 
and personality stand in the same mutual relation as white and whiteness ; one 
is concrete, the other abstract (Dubray, 1923). The Standard Dictionary 
defines personality as that which constitutes a person, the latter term being 
bere taken in the sense of a human being or an individual. This retains the 
age-long and general conception of personality as that characteristic which 
distinguishes man from the brute. To be a person is to be placed above the 
determinism of matter and the lower forms of life. Further analysis leads 
us to the formula: a person is a being who can say “I am” and “I will.” 
Hence, human personality comprises the two fundamental characteristics of 
self-consciousness and self-determination. The former is the ability to make 
oneself the object of reflection and thought, giving unity, continuity, and 
identity to personal life. Man can retrospect and consciously assert that 
twenty years ago he was the same person as he is today, and because of this 
identification he feels responsible for acts committed in the past. He can 
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project himself into the future and enjoy the anticipation of a blessed 
existence in the world to come according to the contents of his hope. Man 
is also a free being possessing self-determination in as much as he is not at 
the mercy of factors outside of himself (fatalism), nor is he the victim 
of forces in his own nature (determinism). His is the privilege to act 
according to his own decision within his sphere of choice. It is this ex- 
perience which makes him accountable for his own acts. 

Philosophy assumes the existence of personality as a metaphysical or 
transcendental entity on the basis of self-evidence and experience. Various 
terms have been in use throughout the extensive record of philosophic 
thought to express the concept of the metaphysical self, each of them stressing 
a certain faculty or aspect of mind deemed primary in that particular system. 
Without attempting even a cursory review we might mention the following: 
the Nous of Plato (developed in the pre-Socratic era) emphasizing reason 
and the capacity to contemplate; the Soul (Mind) of Descartes functioning 
through thinking; the Knower of Kant implying power of perception; the 
Consciousness of Schopenhauer in which will is the basal reality; the Mind 
of Berkeley, the sine qua non of existence; and the Spirit (élan vital) of 
Bergson establishing contact with reality through intuition. But it would 
take us too far afield to discuss the divergent views of the great thinkers as 
indicated by the above names picked at random. To contrast Hegel’s con- 
ception of personality with that of John Locke, or to compare the interpreta- 
tion of the modern personalists with that of Henri Bergson would be 
formidable projects in themselves. Here we wish merely to underscore that 
philosophy studies personality as a transcendental entity, the source of 
thought, feeling, and action, the heart of life (Leighton, 1907), the unique 
characteristic of human beings, and the fundamental unifying and organizing 
principle in psycho-physical organisms. 

According to this exposition personality is in its essence both constant 
and enduring. That there are stages in its development is freely admitted, 
but its immutability as a spiritual component is asserted. 

Theological terminology, except when re-defined by the ultra-modernists, 
parallels the philosophical interpretation. A case in point is the doctrine con- 
cerning the absolute personality of God, of which the personality of man is 
the finite reflection or image. However, much confusion is occasioned by 
the indiscriminate use of the term in religious books, in the press, and in 
sermons. Some writers and speakers, without stating the fact, inject the 
sociological and the psychological conception, while others permit blindly a 
subjective interpretation according to the dictum of W. H. Burnham, “Every- 
body knows what personality is, but no one can define it” (The Normal 
Mind, 1924). The writer some years ago listened to a sermon which in the 
announcement bore the caption, “Losing One’s Soul.” In the vocabulary of 
this scholarly gentleman soul pertained to personality in the sense of social 
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effectiveness. The “sermon” was a wise warning against conduct that would 
entail the loss of social influence and a stirring challenge to build productive 
capacity as a moral and spiritual agent. 

Ethics inquires into the nature of personality from the standpoint of 
accountability. As a branch of philosophy it retains the same definition, but 
deals with the self or the person as a responsible moral agent. A moral 
personality refers to the status of the individual who conforms to the 
standards of the group. For this reason it is often used interchangeably 
with the more explicit term character. Specifically the latter term has always 
a moral connotation—it is good or bad—while such ideas cannot apply to 
personality. A thief may be a bad character, but a very interesting personality. 

Being a normative science, ethics recognizes that personality is measur- 
able in degrees of accountability, being conditioned by such factors as age, 
intelligence, training, and skill, but it affirms that all normal and mature 
persons are responsible for their acts. 


In SocroLocy 


The meaning of personality is essentially different in sociology from 
that which obtains in philosophy, since the object of study here is man in his 
social environment, not man as he is in himself. This modification of the 
concept, incident to the transition from the metaphysical self to the empirical 
self, can probably best be illustrated by the three Me’s of William James. 
In the chapter on the Consciousness of Self (Principles of Psychology, 1890) 
he posits three constituents of personality arranged in a hierarchical structure 
with a material self at the base, a spiritual self at the peak, and a social self 
between the higher and the lower. By the material Me he refers to elements 
that are closely associated with the person; e.g. body, clothing, family, home, 
property, and achievements which are his by virtue of creative effort or 
intense labor—elements that are so intimately identified with the individual 
that, if lost, he feels as if portions of himself had been torn away. 

All of the Me’s in James’ theory are empirical concepts, not even the 
spiritual Me being postulated as having independent existence. James ignores 
the idea of a spiritual, personal reality above and beyond the phases of mental 
life that compose consciousness. As a consistent thinker he is a pragmatist 
in psychology as well as in philosophy. Holding that experience in the sense 
of the functioning of the whole organism is the true reality, he discusses the 
composite states of mental life, the stream of consciousness, the sum total 
of which at any one time constitutes mind. Hence, the spiritual Me consists 
of the entire body of psychic faculties, dispositions, attitudes, and processes 
taken collectively. as 

The social Me is the recognition a person gets from his fellows. Here 
we have the social interpretation, the viewpoint which is employed consistently 
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in the whole field of social studies. Distinction is here sharply drawn between 
the self and personality, the former suggesting, not the ego, but the self- 
concept or what an individual feels he is as a unique social factor, the latter 
referring to what others know us to be, called by Valentine (The Psychology 
of Personality, 1927) the projective personality. The first is a subjective, 
the second an objective evaluation (Cooley, 1933). Although there is inter- 
action between the two aspects, self-feeling is not valid when attempts are 
made to ascertain the social status of a person. Since this science studies 
the traits that can be described and measured only according to a scale 
standardized within the group (Allport, 1924), it follows that sociology 
can be concerned with the projective personality only. To sum up, per- 
sonality is the totality of those aspects of behavior which give meaning to 
an individual in society and differentiates him from other members of a 
community. 

This interpretation coincides well with the etymology of the term. 
Personality comes from the Latin persona, the mask which the ancient actors 
wore to indicate the role they played in each drama. Only that Sociology 
neglects to study the features of the real face hidden behind the various 
masks. 

Social science recognizes that personality is a product of development. 
Man is born as an individual, not as a personality. “We acquire social status 
and become persons’ (Young, 1930). Personality growth, based upon 
physical make-up, instinctive tendencies, and intellectual endowment, is 
effected through the conditioning of the group in which a man moves and 
through the influence of the cultural patterns that surround him. 

According to the sociological interpretation personality is not a unitary 
and fixed concept, but a status which may not only be modified by experience 
and education, but which may vary in accordance with the impression an 
individual makes upon the circles to which he belongs. Since the impressions 
made upon others in all the situations and exigencies of life are not identical, 
a man may have many personalities: a home personality, a business per- 
sonality, a club personality, etc. A man may be a grouch at home, but to 
his customers at the store he is affable and courteous. In church he may be 
dignified and reserved, while among his lodge brothers he is a jolly good 
fellow. As a member of a board he may be silent and serious, but when 
he lets himself go among other associates, he is full of merriment. Thus, a 
man has as many personalities as there are circles to which he belongs. 
James expresses the opinion that a man has as many selves as there are 
persons who recognize him. To emphasize the point we have suggested 
extremes ; in reality the different personalities interact, resulting in a tendency 
toward integration and unity. 

Thus far, we have set forth three approaches to our subject: the popular 
conception which is very vague and indefinite since it may pertain to any or 
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all of the attributes that reveal personality; the philosophical interpretation 
referring to the metaphysical self with such characteristics as self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination; and the sociological conception signifying the 
complete status of the individual in his contact with his social environment. 
It remains for us to examine the concept as used in modern scientific 
psychology. Here again we will be disappointed if we expect to find unanimity 
of usage because the term necessarily reflects the shade of meaning consonant 
with the fundamental assumptions of the various schools. 


In PsycHOLOGY 


The concept of personality belongs properly in the field of psychology. 
Yet it is only recently that the term has found a place in its vocabulary ; 
more exactly, it is only within the past twenty years that this concept has 
become one of the main topics of investigation in the study of mind. In 
contrast to the texts of thirty years ago, which with very few exceptions 
had no reference to the subject, the newer books give one or more chapters 
to its analysis. Some of these (e.g. Stroud, 1937; Woodworth, 3rd ed., 1934; 
Tiffin and others, 1940) begin the treatment of the subject with a compre- 
hensive chapter on personality, thus indicating that the science can best be 
viewed from this perspective. J. K. Folsum (Social Psychology, 1931) builds 
the whole discussion around the theme, the interaction between human per- 
sonality and its environment. 

This recent trend is highly significant. In the work of describing and 
analysing personality, psychology is gradually coming into its own, after 
having strayed for some time into the fields of biology and physiology with 
their materialistic exposition of the human organism as a machine reacting 
to stimuli. The psychology of personality has re-discovered man (Henry C. 
Link, 1938) and made him the primary topic of inquiry. 

Modern psychology has discarded the metaphysical self. This does not 
mean that all psychologists deny the existence of a soul or spirit ; the expunc- 
tion of a supposedly alien concept has come as a result of historical develop- 
ment; for psychology, after having been divorced from philosophy, seeks to 
establish itself as an inductive science depending solely on the objective data 
and employing strictly the scientific method. This is not the place to argue 
the inconsistency of the theory which holds that the empirical self or the 
total experience of the organism, entirely apart from the experiencing self, 
is the true reality. It would seem that this would be another case of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet without the prince. But it is pertinent to our subject 
to remark that this dubious attainment presents us with a difficulty; the 
persistent sensationalizing of selfhood has robbed the concept of personality 


of its contents to the extent that, when identified with behavior in general, 
it becomes an abstraction. 
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While scientific psychology shifts the concept of personality from the 
transcendental to the phenomenal self, it imparts to the latter a broad and 
complex meaning. Usually it is defined as the sum total of all our reactions, 
involving the whole psycho-physical organism, all mental and physical activity. 
Objectively, personality is the total observable aspects of all the tendencies 
of the individual, whether inherited or acquired, and all the media of expres- 
sion such as muscles, posture, appearance, friendships, and hobbies. Some 
authors make the subjective personality equivalent to the self (Valentine, 
The Psychology of Personality, 1929). Others, anxious to objectify even 
the subjective, apply it to the inner growth or maturation of the tendencies 
and media of expression that promote effective interaction with other human 
beings. R. G. Gordon, who favors the creative evolution idea, attempts to 
maintain a balance between the two factors in the following definition: 
“Personality might therefore be defined as the emergent synthesis of the 
bodily and mental attributes of the individual in relation to the environment 
in the most comprehensive sense” (Gordon, Personality, 1928). 

Variations in the meaning of this central concept are unavoidable in a 
science that permits more than one approach to the subject. In the day of 
faculty psychology, personality corresponded to mind as a whole, and this 
implication still lingers with us. The different capacities like memory, 
imagination, reason, and will were deemed so many units that could be 
developed and trained separately, all of them combined constituting mind or 
personality. The efficiency of any particular individual would be measured 
by the degree to which any or all of these faculties had been exercised, and 
the type of personality would be labeled accordingly. With the revolt 
against faculty psychology and its concomitant educational doctrine of formal 
discipline, this view of personality has been thoroughly discredited. 

More recently the conception recognized in the field of social science 
at large has been carried over into this more circumscribed sphere (e.g. War- 
ren, 1919; Perrin, 1926; Dashiell, 1928; Pillsburg, 1934). The effect of the 
individual upon the group, expressed psychologically, is termed the stimulus 
value of that individual; conversely, the effect upon the individual is the 
response value. This characterization is, however, unsatisfactory in psy- 
chology because the term would refer to something immeasurably complex 
and heterogeneous. Who would be able to evaluate and cast up the manifold 
reactions of a person in all of the numerous situations in which he finds 
himself involved—each situation eliciting its own cluster of responses? 
Psychology insists that that personality is a systematic whole. 

The term is further devitalized by those who teach that personality 
properly pertains to the typical modes of conduct or to the way in which a 
person reacts in distinction from the behavior of others (e.g. Shaffer and 
others, 1940; Boring and others, 1935). Accordingly personality is a 
descriptive term denoting, not behavior, but an attribute of behavior. Stagner 
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(Psychology of Personality, 1937) avers that personality is an abstraction 
of behavior as speed is an abstraction of a moving object. Woodworth in 
his most recent utterance on the subject (Psychology, 4th ed. 1940) agrees 
in substance with this view, holding that personality. consists of the quality 
of behavior as revealed by the style of action, not by the action itself. 

When personality is analyzed from the viewpoint of mental hygiene, the 
main emphasis is placed on its unity and integration (e.g. Bridges, 19325 
Stoltz, 1932; Morgan, 1936; Richmond, 1937; Wheeler, 1940). Personality 
is here something more than the aggregate of traits, something more than 
the quality of behavior ; it is the degree of organization attained in the adjust- 
ment process—organization expressing the combination of elements into a 
working unit. Integration is present at birth but on a low level (Burnham, 
1932), and proceeds through the development of instinctive reactions, the 
maturation of functions, the acquisition of habits, and the attainment of 
skills until all the activities are coordinated to provide a satisfactory adapta- 
tion in environmental situations. Having reduced the conflicts within the 
organism and the conflicts between the organism and its environment to a 
minimum, the well integrated individual responds with his whole personality, 
while the unstable individual will react with a divided personality and “go to 
pieces” in his effort to surmount the towering obstacles; recovering from 
such disintegration a person is said to “pull himself together.” Thus, per- 
sonality is a pattern, not merely the collection of characteristics. 

Behavioristic psychology, after having eliminated mind and consciousness, 
retains personality, but oversimplifies the concept. To this school it is 
merely a cross section of the complete organic behavior of an individual at 
any given time. As behaviorism minimizes, if not denies, heredity it maintains 
that personality is entirely the product of neural development conditioned by 
other bodily systems, especially the endocrine glandular system (Berman, 
Glands Regulating Personality, 1921). J. B. Watson, the outstanding ex- 
ponent of this movement, now definitely on the retreat, suggests that per- 
sonality is the answer to the question, “What kind of an organic machine 
is this man?” (Behaviorism, 1930). Attempting to establish psychology as 
a biological science, behaviorism interprets all the more constant characteristics 
of the physical organism as the result of habit formation, the aggregate of 
all the habit systems at any time constituting personality. 

We should commit an unpardonable injustice to a large corps of workers 
in the field of psychology, if we did not register the fact that many writers 
on the subject emphasize the mental aspect of personality, and some retain 
the concept of selfhood as the matrix and the organizing principle of physical 
and psychic activity (e.g. Thompson, 1910; J. W. Buckham, 1924: F. C. 
Spurr, 1925; Vaughn, 1935; Stern, 1937; Tiffin, Knight & Josey, 1940). 
When psychology has found its bearings, it will be the task of future 
investigators to synthesize and clarify the central concept of personality. 
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Psychology cannot relinquish its primordial connection with philosophy. It 
needs more than any other science a philosophic background for defending 
its postulates. Furthermore, it cannot dispense with the concept of self, for 
“people do what they do because they are what they are; conduct issues from 
personality.” To make behavior the sole object of investigation in the study 
of such an intricate compound as the human mind is a tragic error. In our 
experimentation and our empirical research we can not deny the reality that 
we experience immediately, nor can we ignore the values directly dependent 
upon that reality. 


IS REVISION OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED NECESSARY? 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


N June 24 and succeeding days, 1941, in the city of Tokyo, Japan, there 

was convened a delegated conference of 300 representatives from the 
forty Protestant denominations in Japan. This was the first and the consti- 
tuting General Conference of the new united church, called the Church of 
Christ in Japan. This union came as the culmination of six months of con- 
tinuous conference, study, and group decisions, committing almost the entire 
Protestant Christian movement to a single corporate church life and govern- 
ment. The Episcopal and Seventh Day Advent Churches have remained out- 
side of this union movement. It is said to the credit of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan, which is one of the constituent bodies, that its representatives fought 
for and secured for the Union Church a definitely Christian creedal state- 
ment. It should be stated that in the formulation of this creedal statement 
and of the church organization only Japanese participated. Foreign mis- 
sionaries were not asked to participate. 

The Japanese Lutherans came to the committee meeting on the formula- 
tion of the creed, asking that the Augsburg Confession be the creedal state- 
ment of the Union Church in Japan. They were confronted by the argument 
that if one denominational creed were to be proposed there would certainly 
be those who would propose other denominational creeds. Manifestly, it was 
said, all denominational creeds could not be accepted. Indeed, the Union 
Church wished to abolish all denominationalism with which the Japanese 
Christians had no sympathy and little understanding. What was wanted was 
a common creed which all Christians could accept and use. Eventually it was 
decided to go back to the very beginning of Christian creedal statements—the 
Apostles’ Creed. In addition a statement was prepared accepting the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the standard of Christian faith, 
teaching, and practice, together with the following confession: “Our faith 
is in the Triune God as revealed in the Holy Scriptures—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit—who for the salvation of the world by the atonement of Jesus 
Christ through his death and resurrection, grants remission of sins, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and eternal life. The Church is the organization of be- 
lievers who, being called according to grace, observe regular worship, keep 
its ordinances, preach the Gospel, and await the coming of their Lord.” In 
the committee on creedal statement certain phrases in the Apostles’ Creed 
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were discussed at length, such as “born of the Virgin Mary,” “descended into 
hell,” “rose again from the dead,” “will come again to judge the quick and 
the dead,” “the communion of saints,” “the resurrection of the body.” 

Other Christians in other lands have had similar discussions, and in the 
May-June, 1941, issue of World Dominion, published in England and de- 
scribed as an “International Review of Christian Progress,” appears an inter- 
esting symposium on “Christian Belief,’ with special reference to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Dr. A. B. Macaulay, emeritus professor of Systematic Theology 
in the University of Glasgow, inquired in a letter to The Times of February 
17, 1941, whether the archbishops of the Church of England could say “where 
a clear and compendious statement of the Christian faith is to be found— 
that he may run that reads it.” The professor complained that the Apostles’ 
Creed, “with its ambiguous clauses and glaring omissions,”’ is inadequate 
to meet modern needs. Dr. Malden, dean of Wells, in a letter of February 
22, chided the Emeritus Professor for not being satisfied with the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed. 

Dr. H. D. A. Major, principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and editor of The 
Modern Churchman, writing in World Dominion agrees with Dr. Macaulay 
in his desire to substitute today something more adequate for modern youth, 
whether it be for instructing them in the Christian faith or as a vehicle for 
their expression of it. He believes, however, that the Apostles’ Creed as such, 
though often modified in the past, should not be modified now because it is 
a venerable document and to modify it would jar on our historical sense. Dr. 
Major ventures to suggest two modern substitutes, one of which was com- 
posed by the late Dr. Douglas White: 


I believe in God, the Father of all; 

And in Jesus Christ, Revealer of God 

and Saviour of men; 

And in the Spirit of Holiness, which is the 
Spirit of God and of Jesus, by which 
Spirit man is made divine. 

I acknowledge the communion of all faithful 

people 

In beauty, goodness, and truth. 

And I believe in the forgiveness of sins, 

The glory of righteousness, 

The victory of love, and the Life Eternal. 


Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, author 
of What Is Faith? is not altogether sure about Professor Macaulay’s ‘“am- 
biguous clauses” and “glaring omissions.” He says: “I well remember at- 
tending a week-night service of the Confessional Church in Germany when, 
after the preaching of the sermon, the whole congregation rose to recite the 
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Apostles’ Creed. This was an innovation. It had been customary for the 
minister alone to recite the Creed, but the old phrases had now become alive 
for the whole congregation, as if they had been written for this very hour. 
The old Creed seemed a battlecry against the heretical ‘German Christians.’ 
Against their narrow nationalism and anti-Semitism, it declared God to be the 
equal Father of all men; against their toying with ‘the Christ idea,’ it declared 
the Son of Mary and the Son of God; against immanent urges of the German 
spirit, it set the Holy Ghost.” 

Dr. Micklem, however, does suggest a modern reformulation along such 
lines as these: 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator and Sustainer of all things in heaven 
and earth, infinite Source of all Goodness, Truth, and Beauty: 

And in Jesus Christ, His Eternal Son, our Lord, the effulgence of His glory and 
the express image of His person, who, for us men and for our salvation, became incarnate, 
and was born of a human mother; He assumed the form of a servant; He suffered under 
Pontius Pilate; He was crucified and died; He rose again in triumph over sin and death, 
and was raised to the right hand of God the Father. We must all stand before His 
judgment-seat : 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, Who proceedeth from the 
Father through the Son, Who with the Father and the Son together is worshiped and 
glorified, Who spake by the prophets: 

I believe in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, in the Communion of Saints, 
the Forgiveness of sins, the Resurrection from the dead, and the Life everlasting. 


Dr. Micklem; omits all direct reference to the Virgin birth and to the 
descent into Hell. He does this not because he believes the doctrines to be 
untrue or unimportant but to avoid the stigma of heresy or unbelief upon 
many in these days who do not see all the implications of their faith or who 
stumble at particular formulations of it. He says: “The recitation of the 
Creed with mental scruples and reservations by a congregation is an infelicitous 
act of worship. The Creed comes to me, who am a professional theologian, 
laden with all the memories of the centuries and of the great tradition; but 
today it is not best suited as a public profession urbi et orbi of the Church’s 
faith. There can be no going back on the Apostles’ Creed as if it no longer 
expressed our faith, but the Church is free to desire a reformulation, and 
the unwary may be tempted to try their hand at it.” 

Dr. A. B. Macaulay’s article is the fourth and final one in the symposium 
printed in World Dominion. We quote it herewith in full, ending in a 
revised form of the Apostles’ Creed which has his approval. 

“To meet the ‘profound ignorance of the Christian faith,’ which is to 
be ‘found on every side,’ as the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Wales recently testified, what is primarily required is a Confessional slate’ 
ment framed with the object of giving instruction in Christianity as dis- 
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tinguished from any other religion. On the basis of such a statement, 
catechetical and more direct teaching of a doctrinal kind, varying, no doubt, 
to some extent in different Communions, could then be organized. But, it 
may be said, is there not ready to hand precisely such a statement in the 
Apostles’ Creed? 

“That Creed has a long history which can be traced back with certainty 
to the latter part of the second century at least. Its exact text at that 
period cannot be accurately given, but it was certainly shorter than the 
present form, and it originated as a baptismal formula—for adults, of course. 
Churches in Rome, Aquileia, Milan, and elsewhere had various versions 
of it; but the Roman formula gradually gained general acceptance in the West, 
on account partly of its excellence and partly of the commanding position 
of the Church of Rome. 

“From a work called Expositio Symboli, written about A. D. 400 by 
Rufinus of Aquileia, we are able to reconstruct this old Roman Symbol. 
Other witnesses might be cited. Guarded jealously though it was by the 
Roman Church, from the beginning of the sixth century it was used only in 
the Baptismal Interrogation, its place in other respects being taken by the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed (A. D. 381)—a revised, and, as many 
theologians have thought, by no means an improved version of the original 
Nicene Creed (A. D. 325). This displacement was probably made as a 
counteraction to Arianism. 

“Three centuries later, the Church returned to the old Roman Symbol, 
but adopted it, not in its original form, but with Gallican additions. The 
legend of Apostolic authorship awoke again, and persisted till the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. This is the Apostles’ Creed as we now possess it and 
use it—a venerable, but, in view of its history, not surely a sacrosanct 
formula. Will it serve to meet ‘the profound ignorance of the Christian 
faith’ recognized by the Archbishops? I do not think so. 

“Tt is, or ought to be, regarded as a serious act to declare what one believes 
about any subject. When the profession refers to the constituents of one’s 
religious convictions, the seriousness is heightened into solemnity. In par- 
ticular when I am invited or summoned to confess with my lips that I 
personally believe in a series of assertions made in my hearing, which 
purport to express the substance of ‘the Christian faith,’ then if my response 
is not to be a sacrilegiously perfunctory assent, but one in keeping with 
the solemnity of the occasion, I am surely entitled to know what the assertions 
mean, and to be convinced that the series is a compendious and worthy 
summary of the transcendent subject. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled 
by the Apostles’ Creed. 

“Three, at least, of the clauses or phrases are ambiguous. I shall 
mention them in the order in which they occur. (1) ‘He descended into 
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Hell’ (or Hades). This clause appears ‘in no baptismal symbol of the West 
before the fifth century, and in none in the East at any time.’ It was 
included in the Aquileian Creed, and is an addition to the old Roman symbol. 

“What do, or did, the words mean? Are they simple synonymous with the 
statement that Christ was buried? Are they (or were they) intended to 
controvert a Docetic limitation of Christ’s humanity to His fleshly body? 
Do they assert that He descended into the place of punishment to suffer 
expiatorily the tortures of the damned, or into the abode of departed spirits, 
in order to break the doors of Hades and show Himself victor over Satan, 
or to lead thence the patriarchs, prophets, and other pious Israelites, or to 
preach the Gospel to the dead, etc.? What meaning does a reciting clergyman 
attach to the words today, and what meaning are worshipers supposed to 
attach to them? 

“(2) ‘The Communion of Saints.’ This phrase also does not occur in 
an Eastern Creed, and is an addition to the old Roman Symbol. The words 
may be traced to Cyril of Jerusalem. Their original meaning is uncertain. 
Arguments can be adduced in favor of several interpretations, e.g. Com- 
munion in heaven with believers of all times and with the saints and angels; 
the Community of the saints—a description of the Church (St. Augustine) ; 
participation in the sacraments (sanctorwm being taken as neuter). 

“(3) ‘The resurrection of the body.’ The term used in the original 
Greek and Latin texts is the equivalent not of ‘body,’ but of ‘flesh’ A 
change from the latter translation to the former was made in 1543, and 
remains, except in the case of the interrogative form of the Creed used at 
Baptism and in the visitation of the sick. This article found its way into 
the old Roman Symbol in a polemic interest—to controvert a Gnostic 
spiritualistic conception based on the theory that matter in all its forms is 
essentially evil. A future life was considered to be impossible without a 
resurrection of the material body, and a surrender of this belief was held 
to endanger morality. Whatever be the truths which we wish to conserve 
about the nature of personal life hereafter, they are most ambiguously and 


unhappily expressed by a creedal statement, which seems, to say the least 
of it, to contradict the teaching of St. Paul. 


“It is not necessary to do more than simply mention a few of the most 
serious omissions from the Creed. They are the Christian doctrine of Provi- 
dence, our Lord’s life and ministry, the office of the Holy Spirit, and the 
purposes which the Church has been instituted to serve. 

' “In view of what I have tried to say, many people will, I think agree 
with me in maintaining that the use of the Apostles’ Creed, as it sends 
so far from doing anything to dispel ‘the profound ignorance of the Giiscas 
faith,’ which the Archbishops deplore, will serve only to perpetuate it. 
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“As a contribution to any steps that may be taken in the way of revising 
the Creed, let me in conclusion quote the form submitted to the General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland in 1926. It was warnily 
received by the Assembly, but, in view of the impending Union with the 
Church of Scotland, it was considered inadvisable to give it formal sanction. 
A number of scholars, including the late Professor H. R. Mackintosh, 
Professor James Moffatt, the Very Revs. Principal W. M. Macgregor and 
Professor R. H. Strachan, took part in the preparation of it.” 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, holy and wise, 
Whose loving will and purpose all things serve; 

And in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and Saviour, Who by His life on earth, 
His death for our sake upon the Cross, and His rising from the dead, wrought salvation 
for the world, and is now exalted Lord over all; 

And in the Holy Spirit of God, Who evermore reveals the Son in love and power 
to men, awakening them to repentance and faith, assuring them of the forgiveness of 
sins through Jesus Christ, and enabling them to know and obey the will of God; 

I believe in the fellowship of the redeemed, the one Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, called to show forth His glory by worship and service; in judgment to come; 
in the triumph of the Kingdom of God; and in the life everlasting. 


THE WASHINGTON DECLARATION 


Those who would reformulate the Apostles’ Creed do not, therefore, 
agree as to the words which should be used, what should be omitted and 
what should be added. To the writer of this article and, it would seem, 
to the Church of Christ in Japan, the Creed should remain as it is, as the 
historic confession of Christians from the beginning or almost from the 
beginning. However, in dealing with other denominations there does seem 
to be a need for a further creedal statement; and this was felt when, at 
the Washington Convention of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
October 26, 1920, a declaration of principles concerning the church and its 
external relationships was adopted. We commend this declaration to the 
attention of the Church of Christ in Japan and to all other churches in 
foreign mission fields. Union of organization is held to be a matter of 
expediency, but agreement in testimony a matter of principle. “It is our 
earnest desire,” declares the United Lutheran Church in America, “to 
cooperate with other Church Bodies in all such works as can be regarded 
as works of serving love, through which the faith of Christians finds 
expression; provided, that such cooperation does not involve the surrender 
of our interpretation of the Gospel, the denial of conviction, or the suppres- 
sion of our testimony to what we hold to be the truth.” 

The Washington Declaration then proceeds to state certain fundamental 
doctrines and principles as a positive basis of practical cooperation among 
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Protestant Churches, but adds: “To avoid all possible misunderstandings 
or misconstructions of these statements, we declare that we do not regard 
them as a summary of Lutheran doctrine, or as an addition to, a substitute 
for, or a modification of the Confessions of our Church; nor do we propose 
them as an adequate basis for an organic union of the Churches, but merely 
as a criterion by which it may be possible for us to determine our attitude 
toward proposed movements of cooperation.” 

Then follow the statements of the fundamental doctrines, which if put 
in the form of a creedal statement might admirably have served the purpose 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, as supplementary to the Apostles’ Creed, 
since union of organization became not only expedient but compulsory under 
the circumstance, as a result of the interaction of various forces within and 
without the Church. 

These fundamental doctrines read as follows: 


The Fatherhood of God, revealed in His Son Jesus Christ, and the sonship bestowed 
by God, through Christ, upon all who believe in Him. 

The true Godhead of Jesus Christ, and His redemption of the world by His life 
and death and resurrection; and His living presence in His Church. 

The continued activity of God the Holy Spirit among men, calling them into the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ, and enlightening and sanctifying them through the gifts 
of His grace. 

The supreme importance of the Word of God and the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, as the means through which the Holy Spirit testifies of Christ 
and thus creates and strengthens faith, (In common with the whole Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, we confess the mystery of the Real Presence in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and we invite all Christians to a renewed study of the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures concerning this Sacrament, and the Sacrament of Holy Baptism.) 

The authority of the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as the only rule and standard by which all doctrines and teachers are 
to be judged. 

The reality and universality of sin, and the inability of men, because of sin, to 
attain righteousness or earn salvation through their own character on works. 

The love, and the righteousness, of God, Who for Christ’s sake bestows forgiveness 
and righteousness upon all who believe in Christ. 

The present existence upon earth of the kingdom of God, founded by His Son 
Jesus Christ, not as an external organization, but as a spiritual reality and an object 
of faith. 


The hope of Christ’s second coming, to be the Judge of the living and the dead, 
and to complete the kingdom of God. 


What happened in Japan may happen in other foreign mission fields, 
perhaps sooner than some. anticipate. If a creedal statement must be 
formulated in addition to the Apostles’ Creed, which, all things considered, 
should stand as it is, the Washington Declaration of the United Lutheran 
Church may be helpful, even though it is too brief to be in any sense com- 
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prehensive. It falls short of what is desirable because of its “glaring omis- 
sions” concerning the Holy, Trinity, our Lord’s life and ministry, the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit, and the Christian Church and its purpose in 
the world. What the representatives of the Lutheran Church in Japan 
achieved in the formulation of a positive creedal statement for the union 
Church (the Church of Christ in Japan) probably will have to be duplicated 
by the Lutheran Churches in other foreign mission fields sooner or later. 
We should prepare our minds for such an emergency so as to be most 
helpful as a Lutheran Church for the preservation and perpetuation of true 
Christian faith and confession. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


The Nature and Destiny of Man. Part I: Human Nature. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1941. xii, 306 pages. $2.75. 


The Gifford Lectureship has justly been called the most famous of all Lectureship 
Foundations. This is the fifth time an American scholar has been honored by being 
invited to deliver these lectures. The volume now published contains only the first 
series of Dr. Niebuhr’s lectures. “The Destiny of Man” is to be published shortly 
as the second. 

In this volume the question, “What is Man?” is discussed. It is a question as old 
as the Psalmists. Greek and Hindu philosophers discussed it quite as early. Our time 
seems to call for renewed consideration of this age-long question. One recalls E. 
Brunner’s recent volume on Man in Revolt—not a very exact translation of the original 
title, Der Mensch im Widerspruch. It seems strange that after thousands of years of 
thought Man should still be one of the great undecided questions. Times of disillusion- 
ment regarding the goodness and progress of mankind call for a new answer to it. 
This comprehensive and racy treatment of an old, old problem is therefore of more than 
ordinary interest. 

Only the views of man as they have found expression in occidental streams of 
thought are here discussed. These all go back to Greek and Hebrew traditions. Under 
different names one finds no more than modifications of these two traditions. The 
Greek would seek to explain man from the standpoint of his rational faculties. It 
expresses supreme confidence in man’s reason. It finds no defect at the core of human 
personality. It never despairs of what man is. It sounds a tragic note only when it 
comes face to face with what is to become of man. He is mortal. He longs for the 
elixir of the gods that shall make him immortal. Along with this view of man must 
be placed its view of history which always moves in cycles. No great purpose is being 
worked out in it. This is not peculiar to tha Greek. The other great branch of the 
Aryan race—the Hindu—has its four-fold cycle of 4,320,000 years when everything 
comes to an end just where it had commenced. 

Over against this is placed the Biblical view of man. It is based on some great 
presuppositions that are foreign to the wisdom of the world. The first is that man 
is a created being, called forth by the word of the Creator but always distinct from 
Him. Another is that man is both body and spirit; belonging to a natural order and 
yet never fully man unless he rises above that order. Even more basic is the fact that 
man in order to be understood must be viewed from the side of God rather than from 
his relation to nature or the uniqueness of his own rational faculties. He is made in 
the image of God. Wherein that image consists is discussed at length in one of the 
lectures. Not less important however is the fact that over against this high estimate 
of man’s nature stands the Bible’s low estimate of his virtue. Man is a sinner. He 
is a sinner in the order in which he now lives and can not be other. In this the 
lecturer seems to find the ugly fact of original sin. Yet sin has but perverted and 
not destroyed man’s high endowment as created in God’s image. To understand man 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it is just as necessary to recognize that he gives evidence of having original righteous- 
ness (originalis justitia). It is on this note that the lectures end. 

It will be seen from this brief summary, which summary is given in the introductory 
lecture, what a wide field of thought is here covered. After calling attention to the 
Biblical view of man and tracing it espécially as given in the prophets and in St. Paul, 
its development since New Testament times is briefly traced. Before the Reformation 
only Augustine really developed it. Thomas Aquinas tried to combine both the Greek 
and the Biblical view of man. The Reformation with its return to the Bible and the 
Renaissance with its emphasis on the humanities became responsible for tensions which 
have ever since been puzzling men. The Reformers, and this included Luther, because 
of their reaction against the righteousness of the law and their magnifying of the grace 
of God as the only source of salvation were inclined to overlook the original righteous- 
ness in man and to dwell exclusively on his total corruption. They did this even though 
they always gave expression to the fact that man was still accountable for his acceptance 
or refusal of that grace. 

In more recent times however the strong trends have been in the direction of 
romanticism that looked on man as good and only regarded his environment as evil 
or of naturalism which either denied freedom to man or regarded sin but lightly. His 
individuality is in danger of being lost and with it his freedom. These views thus 
tend to obscure man’s true greatness as well as his sinfulness. It is in analyzing and 
showing the weaknesses of these modern trends that Dr. Niebuhr shows himself at 
his best. 

It ought to be added that while giving the Biblical view of man, and holding to 
original sin and a real fall from man’s high estate, he does not regard the story of the 
fall as given in Genesis as literal history. Those who are acquainted with the author’s 
Beyond Tragedy need hardly to be reminded of this. He holds however both there and 
here to these great truths about man though he regards the forms in which Genesis 
expresses them as symbolic and not as literal history. His frequent reference to Paul’s 
account of man’s apostasy as given in Romans, and especially in Chapter One, seems to 
express for him the Biblical view of man’s fall into sin. Pride is its essence—the 
creature being put into the place of God. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked that this volume does not give us a complete view 
of man. For that the second volume on Man’s Destiny must be awaited. Man can not 
be understood by looking only on what he is; what God’s grace can make of him is 
needed to complete our understanding of him. The discussion so far is worthy of 
the great lectureship and of the gifted lecturer. The concluding volume will be awaited 
with the high expectation that this first volume inspires. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Man Christ Jesus. By John Knox. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1941. 
100 pages. $1. 


The author of this little book, Professor John Knox of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, is an eminent New Testament scholar. In this volume he is 
primarily concerned to establish the real humanity of Jesus. He does not differentiate 
between the “Jesus of History” and the “Christ of Faith.’ He finds no discrepancy 
there—but if there is, it is not that the “Jesus of History” is less than the “Christ 
of Faith.’ The reverse is true. The Jesus of History is supremely great. We cannot 
fathom the depths of such greatness. The “Christ of Faith” is just the effort of the 
early church to apprehend Jesus. As God, so Jesus is incomprehensible, but indefinitely 
apprehensible. 
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Professor Knox accepts the Pauline explanation of Jesus’ earthly career and 
rejects “adoptionism” which, he believes, characterized the Synoptists in their explana- 
tion of the human and divine in Jesus. The Son of God “emptied himself” when he 
became a man. Jesus who had been divine, voluntarily ceased to be divine but became 
divine again (after the resurrection). For Paul, “Jesus’ earthly career was the second 
act in a drama which began in heaven.” Because of this “second act,’ Jesus’ earthly 
life,/ His exaltation is to a status clearly different from the one He had surrendered 
(His preexistence). 

The reviewer would ask two questions of the author. Is there any essential 
difference between “adoptionism” which he rejects and the idea that Jesus achieved 
moral perfection (page 64) which he accepts? Is it necessary to deny Jesus’ aware- 
ness of Messiahship merely because he rejected the popular views of the Messiah? 
However, this is a good book. Its chief fault lies in its brevity. 


W. C. WALTEMYER 


This Is The Victory. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1941. 276 pages. $2. ; 


The author of this book is well known as a preacher and a writer, whose effort 
always is to deliver a vital message. Most of his work has the background of war 
experiences and reflections (his book titles number 17), and this book has in it the 
thought and feeling of the immediate experiences of the most terrific war environment 
in history. 

Dr. Weatherhead is pastor of City Temple, London, to which he went in 1936 
from a ten year pastorate in Brunswick Wesleyan Church at Leeds. His direct and 
intimate contacts with multitudes of everyday people, in their varied everyday experiences, 
has given him a vivid and vital realism which characterizes his messages. 


It would be amazing to find a book, written under the circumstances under which 
this one was written—“amid the crash of bombs”’—withi serenity, confidence, poise and 
spiritual realism apparent in every line, were it not clear that the writer is speaking 
in the assured faith of the Christian view of life. There is, perhaps, nothing in this 
book that a true evangelical Christian would not commend, although there might be a 
wish that here and there a little fuller and more definite statement might have been 
made of some of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian religion, where the discussion 
gave every opportunity for such statements. This might have been done with reference 
especially to justification by faith and the atonement, without any strain on the simple 
and lucid style in which the book was written. 


This book is divided into three parts, under the general headings of “Our Faith,” 
“Some of Faith’s Allies,” and “Faith’s Forward Look.” Parts one and three are much 
stronger than part two, and part one (about half of the book) is much stronger than 
part three. There are sixteen chapter headings. The chapters are all short. The 
literary style is excellent, especially in its simplicity. The material is stimulating, 
instructive, and inspiring, and at the same time it furnishes the best kind, of devotional 
reading. It is heart-searching and gripping. 

The chapters do not appear to have been written for a book, but they seem to 
have been messages, in some instances personal counselings, given to people who were 
face to face with the greatest trials of Christian faith that seem possible in human 
experience—‘“‘amid the crash of bombs.” This is a good book for all classes of readers. 


W. H. GReEEvVER 
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The Gospel According to Saint Luke. By G. C. Gast. Columbus Ohio: The Lutheran 
Book Concern, 1940. 190 pages. 35 cents. 


“This textbook was especially prepared for the youth of the church to lead them 
into a fuller understanding of the message and meaning of the Gospel of Luke, and to 
help them to realize the practicalness of Jesus’ teachings which it contains for their daily 
living.” This little book adequately fulfills the avowed purpose of the author. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the Luther League of the American Lutheran Church 
and is artifically divided into, twenty-four distinct chapters to allow for a two quarters 
term of weekly lessons. 

It should be remembered that the work is a guide to study; accordingly it is in no 
sense of the word a treatise on theology, an exegetical commentary, a homiletical fountain, 
or a devotional writing. And yet one is constantly cognizant that such fields are but 
a step beyond. 

The entire Gospel is treated section-wise, and in digest form. There is no 
word-for-word or verse-by-verse consideration of Luke’s writing. The message of 
each section is pithily phrased and at the close of each chapter there appear several 
paragraphs of questions for home study and class discussion. The text itself abounds 
with Old Testament correlations and cites various bibliographical materials. Great 
attention is given to interesting detail of a non-controversial nature. The author’s style 
is simple and lucid, well-adapted for classroom use, and the hortatory sections dealing 
with the practical application of spiritual principles is worthy of particular commendation. 

To the pastor or church worker interested in building a library this book makes 
no new contribution, but to those concerned in commending to young people, through 
Bible study, the Christian way of life, this study guide will prove an excellent tool. 

Rosert D. HERSHEY 


The World Today. By Alfred M. Rehwinkel. St. Louis: The Concordia Publishing 
House, 1940. 107 pages. 50 cents. 


“There is no doubt that the moral decay and disintegration of our well-established 
mores is a characteristic of our age.” This is the conclusion at which the author arrives 
after analyzing The Religious World. He might have appended the same words at the 
end of each of the other two chapters, the one on The Political and International World 
and the one on The Social and Economic World. For everywhere he finds decay and 
disintegration, unrelieved by any hopeful signs. 

It is the one-sidedness of this book that mars it somewhat. The picture which it 
paints may be a true picture as far as it goes, but it is not the whole picture. It follows 
too closely the style of the millenialists who refuse to find any good in the world and 
despair of saving it in the present age. As a matter of fact, the author believes that 
the end of the age is near. ‘We Christians,” he writes, “see (in these disturbing times) 
a very drastic fulfillment of the prophecies of the last days of this world.” If this is 
true, then the eleventh hour has struck and it is too late for the church to reform world 
conditions. 

A. decade or two ago a good dose of this kind of pessimism would have been salutary. 
Today we need to quicken our faith in the Gospel again as the power of God. There 
is “a challenge to the church” in the modern situation, as the author indicates in the 
sub-title, but it is a challenge which needs to be met in a very realistic way. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not enlarge upon this thought. The few brief para- 
graphs at the close of the book calling upon the church “to be alive, vibrating with 
faith, vitality, and courage” are inadequate in view of the nature of the material with 
which the book concerns itself. A strong positive affirmation of the resources which 
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God has made available in Christ, together with some concrete suggestions of how to 
apply them, seemed called for. With the dark side of the picture the reader will be 
familiar enough. What he is most in need of is inspiration and guidance to make his 
Christian life a force in the world through the grace of God in the Gospel. 

E. E. FIiscHEer 


He Started from Nowhere. By W. R. Siegart. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1940. 189 pages. $1. 


“ 


In the Introduction to this book, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder states: “. . . I believe 
one of the church’s and school’s great needs is for men in the pulpit and teachers in the 
classroom who can make religious and moral truth really live, take on flesh and blood, 
literally walk down the street. Story telling and illustration surely help to do this.” 
Preachers and teachers are increasingly recognizing this need. Pastor Siegart’s second 
volume of stories will further help to meet it. 

“He Started from Nowhere” is the title of the firsti story. Under this interesting 
caption, the author recounts the hardships which Dr. Carver of Tuskegee Institute met 
and overcame in securing the education which enabled him to do so much for the sweet 
potato and peanut farmers. The book contains forty-seven stories, dealing with a 
variety of characters and experiences. A few of the titles here follow: Slave to a 
Dream; A Cannibal Chief on Broadway; Seeing Good in Others; A Child Is Born; 
Courage and Faith; The Pious Schoolmaster. 

The stories can be used in different ways. Some will lend themselves most readily 
to direct telling in study groups for any age level. Others can be used as illustrations 
in children’s sermons or as concrete answers to questions and problems raised by children. 
Educational leaders will find this collection practical and helpful. 

O. F. Noipe 


What Do We Know About Life After Death? By Ross H. Stover. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1941. 103 pages. $1. 


“What do we know about life after death?” Dr. Stover, in his introduction, 
promises that in dealing with this question he will give “only those facts which God 
has revealed in His Word.” It is a promise to which he faithfully adheres throughout. 
Nowhere does he speculate; he simply searches the Scriptures. 

The Table of Contents immediately reveals the author’s purpose, namely, to set forth 
clearly, directly, and honestly what the Bible has to say in answer to such questions as: 
“What Happens To Souls At Death?” “Is Heaven A Place?” “Is There A Purgatory?” 
“Can the Dead Communicate With People On Earth?” “Shall We Pray For the Dead?” 
“Is It Right To Cremate the Body?” and so on. The reader may be surprised’ to learn 
that the Bible answers many questions with regard to life after death, concerning which 
he has always considered himself free to speculate. 

Here is a little book well worth its purchase price. The layman will find it 
instructive; and the pastor, to whom the questions with which it deals are so familiar, 
will find it frequently useful. It is capable of a fruitful ministry. 


Lewis Koon 


Windows That Let In the Light. By Dallas C. Baer. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1940. 132 pages. $1. 


Here we have a group of eleven sermons, each based upon a parable of Jesus, with 
an opening chapter on, “The Master Teacher and His Method.” 
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No attempt is made to interpret each detail of the parables. selected for treatment. 
In each case, the preacher simply fixes upon the central truth which Jesus sought to 
make clear; and no doubt is left in the mind of the hearer that the parable, despite its 
antiquity, is pointedly applicable to modern everyday life. The sermons are simply, 
directly delivered, readily grasped, yet thoughtful and scholarly. 

The layman should find them that which they are designed to be, namely, “brief, 
understandable interpretations”; the pastor, seeking a fresh thought on parables often 
treated, may find them stimulating and suggestive. 

Lewis Koon 


The Promises of God. By Henry Young. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1940. 98 pages. 85 cents. 


It is the purpose of this book to focus attention on the promises of God and to show 
what they should mean in our lives and how they are wisely designed by our heavenly 
Father to meet our every need. The publication contains eight chapters, made up of 
that number of sermons by the Rev. Henry Young, of Botkins, Ohio. As sermons they 
are well written, uniformly good, evangelistic in appeal, and filled with Scriptural illustra- 
tions and references. As a publication the book adds little to a vast storehouse of sermons 
on the market. 

T. Benton PEERY 


To Live Is Christ. By Emil W. Matzner. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1940. 430 pages. $2.50. : 


Here is a book of sermons which make a positive contribution to the numerous works 
published on the lectionaries of the Church Year. It is a complete series of sermons 
on the Eisenach Epistles for each Sunday and major Festival, taking its place with 
those of Golladay and Baer. It will be of interest to all who desire to preach on texts 
other than the old church series. 

The title is taken from Philippians 1:21, “For to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain,’ from the lesson for Sexagesima Sunday. 

These sermons read well. They are a good example of expository preaching with 
material that is fresh and interesting. They are well written and follow our Lutheran 
tradition. While the author is unknown to me, the sermons must come from a man of 
mature mind, one who knows his Bible, and they reflect a ripened ministry. In con- 
struction the sermons follow without exception a similar pattern. They present in 
conservative manner the Scripture passage, introduction, two or three divisions, and 
conclusion. There is no straining after novelty. Some of the themes are too long to 
be striking. But the book contains real Gospel preaching, where Christ is exalted. No 
congregation could hear such preaching for a year without being filled with the riches 
of His grace. 

We commend the publisher for compressing so much material in so convenient a 
volume. It is a book of which both the author and publisher may well be proud. 

T. Benton PEERY 


Lutheran Book of Prayer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1941. 214 4”x6” 
pages. Cloth 50 cents. 


The Lutheran. Book of Prayer is just what the title indicates. Following a page 
of instructions on “How To Use the Book,” are six sections, embracing four sets of 
“Morning and Evening Prayers” for a week; thirty pages of “Prayers For the Festi- 
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vals of the Church Year”; eighteen pages of “Prayers Pertaining to the Church and 
Worship,” including prayers for Colleges, Missions, Confirmation, before and after 
Confession and Holy Communion, In Memory of Confirmation and Concerning Holy 
Baptism. Following this are eighteen pages of “Prayers Pertaining to National Affairs,” 
then a section of forty-two pages of “Prayers for Special Occasions in the Family Circle 
or in the Life of the Individual.” This section is especially rich in prayers for such 
occasions as the home, children, illness, approaching death, occupying a new home, those 
away from home, students, mourners, the lover, the business man, and table prayers 
suitable for children and adults. Following are several of the most devotionally helpful 
Psalms, the Creeds, and the Six Chief Parts of Luther’s Small Catechism. 

This is a handbook of pocket size with exceptional quality and scope. It encourages 
its readers “not to read much, but to read devoutly, prayerfully, with the deep con- 
viction of one’s unworthiness and of the redemption procured for all through the blood 
of Christ.” It has a complete and ready table of contents. The book is written with 
sympathy and understanding. It is rich in its uplifting, devotional appeal. A book of 
this kind should be in every Christian home where young and old may benefit by its 
Christian guidance. 

Carvin P. Swank 


Care For God’s Fruit Trees. By H. A. Ironsides. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, 1941. 141 pages. $1. 


The title of this book is the subject of one of the sixteen sermons printed therein. 
All of them are based upon the Bible. Some of them are sketchy; for example, “living 
the Resurrection life” covers only two pages. The sermons dealing with an entire 
book of the Bible are too brief to be very helpful. 

Dr. Ironside is pastor of the Moody Memorial Church of Chicago. He is a funda- 
mentalist. Some of his teachings in these sermons sound legalistic. 

H. D. Hoover 


Quaker Education in Theory and Practice. By Howard H. Brinton. Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, 1940. 136 pages. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth cover, 
75 cents. 


Pendle Hill is a center for religious and social study maintained by members of 
the Society of Friends. It has stimulated the publication of a number of occasional 
studies or essays relating to Quaker tenets and practices. 

Quaker Education in Theory and Practice grew out of ideas set forth in a series 
of four addresses delivered to the teachers of Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia 
and to the teachers and committee of the Germantown Friends’ School. It deals with: 
the Aims of Education; the Nature of Quakerism; an Outline History of Quaker Educa- 
tion; Quaker Educational Policies in the Past; the Direction of Further Developments. 

Mr. Brinton has taught in nearly every type of Quaker school and college. His 
book carries the mark of this personal experience. It also reveals a penetrating appre- 
ciation of historical Quakerism and a sound knowledge of modern educational issties 
and needs. While it is welcomed because of the light it sheds on the work of one 
religious body, its value does not stop here. Many of the emphases and points of view 
suggested could find profitable place in any system of Christian Education. 


O. F. Notpre 
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A Rook on Public Speaking Which Should Be in 
Every Pastors Library 
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This work represents the culmination of knowledge of the tech- 


nique of public speaking gained by the author through years of 
practical experience as an eminent preacher, radio and platform speaker 
and highly acclaimed professor of public speaking. 


The mechanics of speech are vividly revealed in chapters dealing 
with: Posture; Breathing; Voice; Articulation; Gesture; Fervency; 
Touches of Excellence; Speech Formulas. Quite the reverse of an 
academic discussion, the principles of effective public speaking are here 
stated in a concise manner that is easily comprehended. 


Abundant study and reference aids are included. Illustrations 
abound. Helpful exercises are given. Key points and sub-topics are 
emphasized in the margins. Type arrangement focuses attention im- 
mediately on subject matter. 


Only $1.00 
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